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Aword for 1954 


Stability? 


“NN OMETIMES, WHEN BESET with doubts and fears, one comes across a 
a phrase (or an idea) that is as welcome as a life preserver to a 
drowning man. Such sudden and surprising discoveries usually come 

from the pages of the Bible, which proves itself to be an ever-living and 
contemporary word. Here is a recent example that brought steadiness and 
renewed courage to me. A group of us were reading through the Book 
of Isaiah, when all at once this phrase leaped from the page and captured 
our attention, “And he will be the stability of your times.” Across the 
centuries it seemed as though Isaiah were offering to us for 1954 his own 
security and confidence amid perils and uncertainties as great as our own. 

No one will deny that stability will be a major necessity this year if 
we are to live life well. Troubles abroad and problems at home keep us 
in confusion and rob us of our peace of mind. No doubt we shall hear of 
more deadly nuclear weapons available for human destruction. As a wag 
put it, “The H-bomb is here to stay; the question is, are we?” 

There were days when we turned for stability to our own magnificent 
programs and achievements. Education, science, democracy, the United 
Nations, commerce, speedy communication, all these at one time or an- 
other have been our hope. One man recently predicted that harnessing 
the energy of the sun will solve all our problems and bring in a new day 
of brotherhood and peace. Most of us are too wise to fall for that sort of 
solution again. We now know it will take more than bathtubs and auto- 
mobiles to usher in the Kingdom of God. 

Stability comes when we know that some Wisdom and Power beyond 
our own is at work in our world. Our fumbling fingers seem to multiply 
confusion, for we are both foolish and sinful. It is only the assurance that 
“the Lord is exalted, for be dwells on high” which offers a firm founda- 
tion for hope of a new world of righteousness and justice. 

Yes, and we can be glad that to us “the Lord” has become a clear and 
radiant Fact beyond all that Isaiah knew. A mother was facing the ques- 
tion, “How can I begin to tell my three-year-old son about God?” After 
much study she decided, “First, I will begin with Jesus, and Jesus only. 
Second, I will give Jesus’ picture of God, and His alone.” That would 
be the best resolution we could make for ouselves and for our families on 
the threshold of this new year. 

The scroll of history is safe in the hands of the One who loved us and 
gave Himself for us. To Him belongs power and wisdom and glory and 
blessing both now and forever. The secret of stability for our times, as for 
all others is a mind that is stayed on Him. 


—DWIGHT CHALMERS 
Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Member of Survey Board of Editors 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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To share in the savings, use this card! 


You may renew your subscription to Presbyterian 
Survey at a reduced rate by turning in this blue 
card between January 15 and February 15 to a Sur- 
vey representative appointed by your church. (If 
your subscription does not expire with the February 
issue it will be extended one full year from the date 
of expiration.) 


Presbyterian Survey, the official magazine of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., is published by your 
Church to give you a broader view of the tasks we 
have undertaken as an Assembly to help you in your 
personal religious living and local church activities. 


The magazine is sold at the price of the actual cost 
of publishing and distribution. Therefore, it offers 
no half price sales or other special inducements. Each 
year thousands of subscriptions for Survey pour into 
our office in a brief period of time. Last year 6,000 
subscriptions arrived on one day. We like it that 
way. When we receive all the subscriptions from a 
single church at one time, special processing pro- 
cedures enable us to save time and money by prompt 
and efficient handling. We like to pass that saving on 
to you in terms of a reduced rate. Only by subscrib- 
ing through your Survey representative during Sur- 
vey week do you make this possible. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $2.00 per year 
From January 15th to February 15th, $1.75 


throu gh your Survey Representative 
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Box 1176 Richmond 9, Va. 
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Know Your Church Agencies... 


The General Council 


1. The General Assembly elects 26 mem- 
bers of the Council, consisting of pastors, 
laymen and women, one representative 
from each board and the committee on 
the Office of General Assembly, and the 
moderator of the Assembly. 
2. The counci is the co-ordinating, plan- 
ning and promotional nerve center of the 
Church. Its Assembly-assigned duties are 
performed through four committees. 
These are made up of Council members 
and additional members co-opted from 
every portion of the Church. They gather 
information on budgets, research projects, 
programing needs and publicity material, 
and pass it to the Council as a whole. 
Two types of action are then taken: 
(a) The submission of official recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly re- 
garding budget of the Church, Church 
program, special research or publicity 
projects. (b) The preparation of ma- 
terial to meet Church needs, as previously 
authorized by the Assembly. This action 
takes the form of preparation of steward- 
ship pamphlets, posters, and Sunday bul- 
letins; in the submission of recommenda- 
tion for increasing efficiency of or 
co-operation between boards and agen- 
cies; and in the release through secular 
and Church press of publicity material on 
the work and program of the Church. 
3. The Budget and Stewardship Com- 
mittee studies financial needs of Church 
agencies, and drafts the Church’s budget 
for the coming year. Studies work of 
each agency and promotes stewardship. 
4. The Program Committee approves 
general study material to be used, co- 
ordinates agency plans for special days, 
offerings and programs. Supervises the 
over-all program planning of the Church. 
5. The Research Committee Studies the 
total work of the Church and its rela- 
tion to the current social scene. Attempts 
to observe trends and statistics and aid 
the Church in meeting changing circum- 
stances in its service to God and His 
people. 


6. The Publicity Committee seeks to 
co-ordinate the work of and establish 
policies for publicity activities of the As- 
sembly, the Council and the boards and 
agencies. Attempts to promote the pre- 
sentation of the work of the Church 
through Church and secular press, and 
strives to educate ministers and laymen 
in techniques of publicity. 
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QO, ALL THE ORGANIZA- 


TIONS, boards, and agencies, which 
concern themselves with the advance- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., no two come closer to dealing 
with all phases of the Church pro- 
gram than the General Council and 
the Board of Women’s Work. For 
this reason, special emphasis is being 
given to these two agencies during 
this, the first month of a new church 
year. 

In brief, the GENERAL COUNCIL works 
to co-ordinate the total program of 
the Church, so that all units plan, pull, 
and pray together. 

Similarly the BoARD OF WOMEN’S 
work, while performing many spe- 
cialized services for Women of the 
Church, also seeks to implement the 
total program of the Church, by in- 
forming, training and inspiring its 
women, so that the program on paper 
becomes an effective reality. This 
Board truly “promotes,” in that sense 
of the word which has no reference 
to special drives for money, the entire 
program of the Church. 

Both of these agencies are Assembly- 
wide in membership, yet function 
through very small full-time organi- 
zations. The Council itself has 26 
members, from every portion of the 
Church, but the continuing organiza- 
tion which works in the office of the 
General Council in Decatur, Georgia, 
consists of but nine full-time em- 
ployees. The Board of Women’s 
Work now has eighteen members, 
fourteen of them women, three pas- 
tors, and one layman, also representing 
all portions of the Assembly. Its office 
staff in Atlanta has the same total— 
just eighteen. 


‘nex ACCOMPANYING 
CHARTS, with their explanations, give 
a fairly detailed and accurate picture 
of the working of each of these two 
agencies. They illustrate the manner 
in which the General Assembly first 
appoints the membership of the two, 
and then utilizes the information, skills 
and abilities made available to the 
Assembly through them. 
But the charts cannot give a clear 
picture of the service which is 
rendered almost every local church 
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by the Council and the Women’s 
Board and their small staffs. 

For instance, there is no hint given 
of the magnitude of the publication 
work of these two agencies. The 
General Council’s Publicity Depart- 
ment prepares stewardship bulletins 
which the churches purchase (at just 
$1 per 100, including mailing costs), 
now at the rate of more than 135,000 
a week, or more than seven million a 
year. They are used by an average 
of 1200 churches each week. The 
stewardship promotional work of the 
Council results in the preparation of 
a dozen or more different pieces of 
material—posters, pamphlets, pledge 
cards, canvass lists, etc. Last year the 
Council distributed 1,521,655 pieces of 
this literature, plus almost 450,000 
pledge cards—all at no cost to the 
local churches using the material. 


Instead, the General Council used nearly 
40 per cent of the $72,041 it spent last 
year, in providing this material, free, to 
the Church. 


Some idea of the size of the publica- 
tion (and mailing) work of the Board 
of Women’s Work can be realized 
from the total number of items dis- 
tributed last year; 480,000. Of these, 
30,000 were literature “kits” for pres- 
byterial meetings, and included a 
number of separate items. Almost 
75,000 were study books. The Pres- 
byterian Woman’s Workbook went 
to 142,850 persons, and the monthly 
paper, Presbyterian Women, went to 
almost 35,000. Sales of this training 
program material totaled more than 
103,000. 


As IMPORTANT as these 
various types of literature are in the 
life of the Church, they are not the 
most important services of these two 
small agencies. 

Fully as important, and somewhat 
better known to the average church 
member, is the WOMEN’S BIRTHDAY OF- 
FERING, which this year brought in 
more than $180,000 to be applied to 
the building at Presbyterian, U.S., sem- 
inaries of furlough homes where the 
Church’s missionaries may live during 
their furloughs. The Birthday Offer- 
ing for 1954 will go to home mission- 
ary work, in Guerrant (See page 43) 
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The Board of 
Women’s Work 


1. The General Assembly elects eighteen 
members to the Board, made up of 
Women of the Church from every area 
of the Church, three pastors and one 
layman. 

2. The Boarp is the connecting link be- 
tween the Women of the Church organi- 
zation and the General Assembly. By 
keeping the women informed on the 
total program of the Church, training 
them in Church work and leadership, and 
providing them with literature for in- 
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formation, inspiration, and training, the 
Board keeps each local women’s group 
active in creative work for the Church. 
The Board, as an Assembly’s agency, 
works directly with the Women’s Ad- 
visory Council, the agency of the Women 
of the Church. The Council, made up 
of presidents of each of the synodicals, 
and of the Women of Snedecor Region 
counsels with the Board in certain phases 
of women’s work. The Board and Coun- 
cil together plan each year’s Birthday Of- 
fering. The Board works through three 
committees and their corresponding di- 
visions in the staff. 

3 & 4. The Administrative Committee of 
the Board and the Administrative Di- 
vision of the Staff concern themselves 
with co-ordinating the work of other 
committees and divisions, directing plan- 
ning on all levels, reporting on actions 
to the Assembly. It receives and com- 
piles reports on membership, activities 
and gifts of local women’s groups. It 
also directs the work of Board’s field 
representatives, which counsel and aid 
small groups. 

5 & 6. The Program Committee and 
Division are concerned with creation of 
materials for Women of the Church pro- 
grams for the year, for training materials, 
study guides, etc.; with planning with 
synodical and presbyterial leaders for 
leader development; for publication of 
materials for Women of the Church 
organization and for program, not other- 
wise available. 

7 & 8. The Business and Finance Com- 
mittee and Division are concerned with 
administering funds provided by the 
General Assembly for the Board of 
Women’s Work; with receiving Birth- 
day Offering funds and turning these 
over to the designated “——e agency; 
with filling and collecting for “mail 
orders” for program and training ma- 
terials prepared by the Program Divison; 
with administration of the finances of 
the office and the fund received from 
Honorary Life Memberships, which is 
used for maintaining service in the field. 











TV now has an important place ir: 
Church Extension. Warde Adams 
and Fred Ohl at the cameras. 











Presbyterian Radio Goes 


‘Round the World 








By RADIO the voice of 
Presbyterians is now being heard 
around the world. 

We're reaching America over more 
than 700 radio stations. We’re reach- 
ing South America over a network of 
Portuguese-speaking stations. We're 
reaching the ships at sea without 
chaplains by way of magnetic tape. 
We're reaching every spot in the 
world where Americans are stationed 
by the vast facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 

The Presbyterians Church U. S. has 
literally taken to the air lanes! 
Through the modern miracle of elec- 
tronic communication our Church is 
sending the message of Christ across 
our nation: “unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” 

It was no mere accident that on a 
particular Sunday (namely, the Sun- 
day during our last General Assembly ) 


that the voice of Presbyterian leaders 
was heard over so many networks and 
around the world. Imagine the com- 
bined impact of Dr. John F. Ander- 
son, of Dallas, over the Presbyterian 
Series of the Protestant Hour 200- 
station network; Dr. John Redhead, 
of Greensboro, over the National 
Radio Pulpit network; Dr. William 
Alexander, of Shreveport, over the 
combined facilities of the Columbia 
Church of the Air, and Dr. Ernest 
Trice Thompson, over the 100-station 
Sunday School of the Air network. 
Add to this the broadcast of the Pres- 
byterian Series of the Protestant Hour 
over the Armed Forces Network to 
every spot in the world where Ameri- 
cans were stationed. 


iw DID ALL OF THIS HAP- 
PEN? How have we come to the 
point of being one of the foremost 


producers of religious radio pro- 
grams among Protestant groups across 
America today? 

St. Paul prayed that God would 
open to us a door for the word to 
speak “the mystery of Christ.” Radio 
and television provide our generation 
with a new open door through which 
we may enter millions of homes, in 
America and elsewhere, with the 
Christian message of salvation and re- 
demption. 

Back of the story of our use of 
radio, and our plans to use television, 
is a vision of our church leaders who 
have taken seriously the matter of 
making these powerful means of mass 
communication effective channels for 
evangelical Christianity. In order that 
our Church may step boldly and in- 
fluentially through this door our lead- 
ers recognized these facts: 

(1) The door of radio is much 
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larger than we sometimes imagine. 
There are almost 46 million homes in 
America. Some 45 million of these 
have radios. A grand total of 110 mil- 
lion radio sets are now in use. More 
than one million sets are being pro- 
duced monthly. The total network 
time sold in 1952 was $464 million, a 
continual growth over previous years. 

(2) The door to televsion gets 
larger every day—255 TV stations 
were in operation on October 5, 1953. 
During the week prior to that date 
27 new stations hit the air. By the end 
of 1953, it was estimated, 300 stations 
would be telecasting in the range of 
110 million Americans and ultimately 
two thousand stations will be in op- 
eration. Consider: 24 million TV sets 
are in American homes! Almost five 
million new sets were produced dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1953. In 
three years, it is estimated, TV will 
reach 93% of the American people 
and 50 million sets will be in use. 

(3) The wide assortment of inter- 
ests that enters this door denotes some- 
thing of its significance and influence. 
Proctor and Gamble spent almost $15 
million for radio and TV network 
time during the first six months of 
1953. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet followed 
with $8 million. Beers, wines, liquors, 
drugs, jewelry, tobacco, automobiles, 
and other interests ran this total paid 
network time up to $192 million, for 
the half year. 

(4) Other interests, including re- 
ligion, have realized the tremendous 
power of this open door. A leading in- 
dustry magazine reports that radio 
and television are “two of the most 
powerful media used to promote 
premiums—premiums to people who 
can’t even read or write.” In October 
1953 Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s TV net- 
work of 121 stations was still growing 
and was termed “the largest network 
ever assembled for a regularly sched- 
uled TV program.” 

(5) This door actually does lead 
into American homes. A September 
1953 report indicated Racket Squad 
went into 47.1°% of the TV homes 
reached in program station areas. 
Dragnet went into 36.3%, Pabst Blue 
Ribbon into 35.6%, etc. Seldom does 
a religious program enjoy such a 
rating. 

(6) This door is sometimes closed 
to the Church except for a price. The 
radio and television industries are 
anxious to co-operate with religious 
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I ought to pray before seeing anyone. 
I feel it is far better to begin with God— 
to see His face first, to get my soul near 
Him before it is near another.—Robert 
M. McCheyne 
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forces by making free time available 
in the public interest. The industry 
recognizes three primary — religious 
groups in America: Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews. Catholics and Jews have 
little difficulty in making good use of 
the time allotted to them because of 
their centralized organizations. Protes- 
tantism, however, with its multitude 
of separate denominations cannot ex- 
pect free time for each and every de- 
nominational group. This would tax 
unbearably the facilities and patience 
of the radio and TV industry. Either 
the Protestant groups must co-operate 
and accept the sustaining time of- 
fered or expect to buy time for the 
individual denominational programs. 





The Administration 
Building actually 
under construction. 


The price, therefore, narrows down 
to that of going it alone as a denomi 
nation and paying for the time used, 
or joining forces with other Protestant 
communions and accepting the free 
time offered by the stations on a year- 


round basis. 
Orn LEADERS CHOSE TO 


ENTER this open door by joining hands 
with other Protestant groups. The Di- 
vision of Radio and Television of the 
Board of Church Extension, under 
leadership of Dr. John M. Alexander, 
became one of the founders of the 
Protestant Radio Center in Atlanta. 
Through the Center the participating 
denominational groups are writing a 
marvelous story of co-operatve effort 
in the interest of a greater spiritual 
ministry around the world. 

The Protestant Radio Center is 
primarily a center for production and 
distribution of religious (See page 46) 


Dr. Alexander turns 
first shovelful of dirt 
on Radio Center site. 





When you have a 
missionary program 


“Suse the props” 


[. THOSE LITTLE EXTRAS that make people’s faces light up 
when they come to your world mission programs. They are 





the things that make your room look sharp 2 like something special 
e ° “ the o ‘ ‘ie 

is going on! And don’t forget that seeing . something impresses 
it on our minds. So get on the ball and get some of the items that are 


available for your programs. 





Ib —well you can have all you want for just two 


: 5 
Take place mats KO) 
cents, each. Those |#0=al4! who attend your luncheons or dinners 





=S<5—~ will not only enjoy the color of yr mats but they will learn 
a lot from looking at the water color pe: ANG scenes from each coun- 





try where,our Church,is at work. Sha Sait 
Maps are essential for decoration or study. The big full 
color 





world map up on your wall will not only help 

but will quickly show them where our 
Incidentally, it lends a lot of color to the 
room, too. By the time the children in our Junior Department have finished 
coloring Gene one of the jumbo-size picture maps they will be well 


aware of other @ hs parts of the world. These maps help to prove that 





Church has its missions. 


learning can be fun! 


There are decorative and plain maps from various countries that will 
mak room more attractive or any study more understandable. Map 
out your plans for using maps now! 


Nobédy needs to be reminded any longer about the Chinese proverb 
FR on the value of pictures. Fortunately chere are many good pictures 
‘RR available to help the younger generation to see what the rest of the 
. world is like. Take the large booklet =| called “World Friends at Work 
and Worship,” which has just come out. It contains sixteen full 





posters, used in scrapbooks, talked about in small groups 
groups and used in any number of ways. Many are 
familiar with the large picture sets in color showing childret 

at bedtime, at home, or in many other familiar situations all 
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around the w a Children learn from these that though we may wear dit- 


ferent clothes 5 & and live in different kinds of houses, we all are very 
much alike after all. 


Something new this year is a large sheet of twelve figures of children 
from different nations, ready to be colored and cut out with 
These figures stand about seven inches high and can be used on 
posters, as table decorations, in friezes, or in other ways. Many adults will 
want to use these figures for decorative purposes. Perhaps some of these 
figures or some of the maps or other work that children 
do in Sunday school or schools of missions classes can be 
borrowed by adults for family 4 
derful decorations. 





night programs. They make won- 





Flags always give a room a world-wide atm Large 
cloth flags available for 25 cents grouped on a table 
or tacked on’‘a wall can help to point up the various countries 
where our Church has mission work. The tiny paper flags w1 e stickpin 


make the dessert = or place cards festive and cosmopolitan all 
at the same Bad time. 


All of the materials suggested thus far are available from the Board of 


World Missions, Box Nashville, Tennessee. You can get them 
from an order blank a materials for missionary education w hich 
will suggest other ideas. 


If you are interested in napkins Sa" a world-wide flavor, 
write the Rose Wright Studios at = 5335 Ohmer, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, for information and prices. They have puzzle mats es too if 
ex- 
people learn SS in 
walk into a room that shows by 
that somebody thinks what’s going 
on is important enough to spend time making careful preparations, those 
people, too, will think what’s going on is important! Such surroundings ea 
can generate an atmosphere which suggests world-wideness gasp ™ 
make ev eryone feel more a world citizen from just being 
there. A flag, a picture, a map, all of these will impress on our minds 


(aan things which we might not otherwise remember. Act now to make 
Oo — 


your world mission program the best you have ever had. 





eaten while ba dine. 
many ways. If people 
its color and decoration 





THE END 
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Valuable suggestions for 
making Missions have meaning 


in your church this season 





Rev. C. C. Crawford and children’s 
class at Forest Hill Church, Rich- 
mond. 


The Children’s Part 


T HROUGHOUT THE 
CHURCHES THIS SEASON Christian peo- 
ple are giving their attention to a 
theme upon which they are to put 
special emphasis—“Christ Calls to 
Mission and Unity.” 

In congregation after congregation 
there will be discussions, studies, wér- 
ship services, talks, and sermons, all 
built around the idea embodied in the 
theme. Church people will be hearing 
~ ‘This article is one of a series planned by the 
Committee on Children’s Work of the Division 
of Christian Education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the. United States 


of America. It is being used by several co- 
operating denominations. 


and talking about the responsibility 
of Christians everywhere to share, 
and the need for them to work to- 
gether. 

But what about the children of the 
church? What part will they have, 
or can they have, in the working out 
of the emphasis? At first reading of 
the words “Christ Calls to Mission 
and Unity” leaders of children are 
likely to say, “Now what can that 
possibly mean to boys and girls?” But 
at a second reading ideas begin to 
bubb'e up like water from a spring 
as the leader thinks: 


“Now let me see! What does ‘Christ 
Calls to Mission and Unity’ mean in 
terms that our children can under- 
stand? Um, Um! I suppose the ‘call’ 
deals with the need of others to know 
God’s love and how we should try 
to meet that need. Well, children can 
certainly understand that, because we 
often talk of it together. And ‘unity’ 
really means the family of Christians 
around the world, I suppose. My boys 
and girls understand that. Therefore, 
what we should do if we are to take 
part in this emphasis is to plan some- 
thing special. We can certainly do 
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that. I’ll get my teachers together and 
we'll begin to talk over plans.” 


Wy tut ACTUALLY CAN BE 
DONE with the children so that the 
emphasis on “mission and unity” will 
have both present interest and long- 
time worth for them? How can such 
a special emphasis be introduced in a 
way that it will strengthen and not 
disrupt the ongoing program of Chris- 
tian education in which the children 
are engaged? 

The first place to look for a pos- 
sible way of introducing the emphasis 
is the regular church school lesson 
courses. 

During this season is there a unit on 
such themes as “The Church at 
Work,” “God at Work in _ the 
World,” “Christians in Other Lands,” 
“God’s Love for All People?” If so, 
the emphasis may be brought in very 
readily since the line of thought being 
developed will require little change. 
But something special will need to be 
planned. Perhaps a missionary who 
knows how to talk to children can 
give them a personal glimpse of what 
the world Church is, of the work 
being done in other lands, of ways in 
which the “good news” is shared. In 
worship it might be possible, again 
and again, to bring out strongly the 
idea of mission and unity, using Bible 
verses and hymns about God’s love 
for people everywhere. Perhaps a 
denominational mission film or film- 
strip can be shown. The new, colored 
filmstrip, “Sunday Around the World” 
($6.00)* would be an excellent one 
to show during such a unit, since in 
picture and text it portrays how the 
Christians around the world worship 
and work together at home and in 
church. 


U arc FOR A_ SINGLE 
cLass or for placing on the bulletin 
board of a department is the picture 
album, World Friends at Work and 
Worship (16 large photographs in 
black and white with descriptive text, 
$1.00)*. A Kindergarten or younger 
Primary group may use the picture 
and stories in the set, Children at 
Worship Around the World (8 pic- 
tures in color, $1.25)*. If an activity 
is desired, a class book may be made 
on some such subject as “Christians 
Worship Around the World,” “The 
Church in Many Lands.” It may be 


illustrated with pictures and text. Or 
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a picture map may be made, using as 


a basis “The Picture Map of the 
World” (size 50 x 38 inches, 75 
cents)*. Local groups may substitute 


for the pictures on its insert sheet pic- 
tures that show Christians at worship 
or helping others. Be sure the pictures 
show the native leaders and teachers 
of each land at work in their church. 

If the regular lessons do not lend 
themselves to introducing the special 
emphasis into the ongoing program in 
such ways, then the idea may be pre- 
sented through a worship service that 
is a little longer than usual. In such 
cases Junior and Primary classes might 
plan such a special service together. 
If this regular worship time is with 
the whole school, they may accept the 
responsibility for planning and leading 
the w orship for an appropriate date. 

Here is a rough outline for one in 
very simple form. It may be expanded 
and adapted to suit a variety of situa- 
tions and occasions. As many children 
as possible should take part in the 
service, each idea that the leader in- 
troduces being acted out by four dif- 
ferent children. 

Quiet Music 

Call to Worship: “O Come and Let 
Us Worship.” 

Hymn: Sing a familiar worship 
song. 


Leader: All over the world today 


What Is Evangelism ? 


It is the sob of God. 


Christian people are getting ready to 
go to church to worship. 

First Child: Some of them are called 
to w vorship by a bell. (Makes motions 
of ringing bell.) 

Second Child: Some are called by 
the beating of a drum. (Makes mo- 
tion of beating drum.) 

Third Child: Some come when they 
hear the clanging of a gong. (Makes 
motion of hitting a gong.) 

Fourth Child: Some come when 
they hear the blowing of a trumpet. 
(Makes motions of blowing trumpet.) 

In the above group the use of ac- 
tual objects, or of sounds made on 
tape or a record would add reality. 
This part could be done by juniors. 
If costuming is possible, it can be a 
colorful addition. 

Leader: When the Christian people 
hear the calls to worship, they go to 
their churches. 

First Child: Some churches have tall 
steeples. (Holds up arms above head, 
hands joined.) 

Second Child: Some churches have 
flat roofs and no steeples. (Holds arms 
crossed out in front with hands over- 
lapping to suggest flat surface. ) 

Third Child: Some churches have 
roofs, but no walls. (Holds arms and 
hands to suggest low roof.) 

Fourth Child: Some churches have 
no walls or roofs at all. They are in 
the out-of-doors. Their floor is the 
ground, their walls the air, their roof 
the sky. (Holds arms out wide at 
sides.) See next page. 





It is the anguished cry of Jesus as he weeps over a doomed city. 


It is the cry of Paul, ‘ 


‘I could wish that myself were accursed from 


Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 
E bes se is the heart-wringing plea of Moses, “Oh, this people 


have sinned. 


. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; if not, 


blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written.” 
It is the cry of John Knox, “Give me Scotland or I die.” 
It is the declaration of John Wesley, “The world is my parish.” 
It is the prayer of Billy Sunday, “Make me a giant for God.” 
It is the sob of parents in the night, weeping over a prodigal child. 


It is the secret of a great church. 


It is the secret of a great preacher and of a great Christian. — 
William T. Hall in Sunday School Builder. 
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THE ‘CHILDREN’ Ss PART 


The above section should be done 
only by Primary children, as Juniors 
would be self-conscious about this 
type of gesture. In a Junior Depart- 
ment pictures could be found, 
mounted, and displayed for this part 
of the program. 


Leader: When the Christians of the 
world get inside their churches, they 
worship God in song and in prayer. 
The words they use are different be- 
cause their languages are different, but 
the feeling of worship is the same. 


Songs: If possible, have a choir of 
children sing hymns from several 
countries, such as those found in The 
Whole World Singing, by Edith Lov- 
ell Thomas (paper $1.50, cloth 
$2.75)*. If this is not possible, use a 
familiar hymn of worship about the 
world Church. 


Prayer: By a child, 
Prayer in unison. 


or the Lord’s 


Leader: Though Christian people 
may be called to worship in different 
ways and attend churches that look 
different and use different languages 
in their worship, they all read from 
the same book—the Bible. We are 
going to hear some verses from the 


Bible. 


Bible Reading: Two or three chil- 
dren read passages with which they 
are familiar. 

Story: “The Church That Was 
Builded by Moonlight,’ from We 
Gather Together,* by Grace Mc- 
Gavran. ; 


Leader: All over the world Chris- 
tians make offerings to God as part of 
their worship. 


First Child: Some give money that 
they have earned. (Makes motion of 
putting money on a plate. ) 


Second Child: Some bring rice or 
other grain that they have grown and 
pour it into a basket. (Makes motion 
of pouring grain from cupped hands.) 


Third Child: Some bring chickens 
or small pigs that they have raised. 
(Makes motions of taking hen or pig 
from under arm and placing on 


ground. ) 


Fourth Child: Some bring fruits and 
vegetables from their gardens. (Makes 





motions of carrying fruit and vege- 
tables on tray and laying it down.) 

Again, costuming, objects, and the 
actual dramatization of the offering 
will add to the service. 


Leader: So Christian people wor- 
ship God all over the world. They re- 
joice together that they know of 
God’s love and of the coming of 
Jesus to be their Saviour. They are sad 
because there are still so many who 
do not know of God and who have 
not heard about Jesus. Wherever 
there are Christians, they try to tell 
the story of Jesus to others. 


First Child: They teach people to 
read the Bible. (Opens a Bible as if to 


read. ) 


Second Child: They preach the 
Good News Jesus came to bring. 
(Child in choir robe steps to a “pul- 
pit.”) 

Third Child: They sing hymns that 
tell of Jesus and his teaching. (Pre- 
tends to sing from hymnal.) 


Fourth Child: They help those that 
are in trouble and in need. (A child 
helps a very young or older person 
in some simple way, as up steps. ) 

In this section, if desired, a brief 
passage of Scripture can actually be 
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LOS ANGELES (RNS)—Owen B. Shoemaker 
originated the idea of printing prayers- 
before-meals on paper napkins. Profits go 
to church work. 


read, a comment on it made by the 
“preacher,” a hymn sung, a scene 
dramatized. (Note: If expansion of 
the service is done as indicated, the 
children should be costumed to repre- 
sent a number of different countries, 
to stress the point that all Christian 
Churches, everywhere, are united by 
such acts of service and worship. ) 


Leader: Let us ask God’s help for 
the Christians of the world as they 
work and worship together. 

Prayer: By Leader. 


= SCHOOLS THAT ARE 
PLANNING TO USE THE MATERIALS on 
the regular mission study theme of the 
year will be delighted to know that 
the special emphasis theme, “Christ 
Calls to Mission and Unity,” and the 
foreign mission theme, “The Life and 
Task of the Church Around the 
World,” fit together so well. The 
mission study material may be used 
as study texts and program materials. 
They can be used in weekday and 
vacation schools, church family nights, 
extended sessions, and so on. 

In the children’s field the theme has 
been simplified to “Work and Wor- 
ship in the Church Around the 
World.” Under this theme there have 
been produced a Junior reading book, 
Many Hands in Many Lands, by 
Alice Geer Kelsey (paper $1.25, clots 
$2.00)*, and a Junior Teacher’s Guide, 
by Frances Hill (50¢)*; a Primary 
reading book, The Round Window, 
by Elizabeth Allstrom (paper $1.25, 
cloth $2.00)*; and a Primary Teach- 
er’s Guide by the same author (50¢)*; 
a Picture Album, World Friends at 
Work and Worship ($1.00)*. 

The books each contain twelve sep- 
arate stories on Christians at work 
and worship in many lands, including 
our own; the guides present plans and 
procedures for study on the theme. 
Books and guides will be of enduring 
use to leaders who are interested in 
having the children they teach know 
about the rest of the world. The ma- 
terial in them will provide stories, 
ideas, procedures, for all those who 
wish to have children share in the 
special emphasis, “Christ Calls to Mis- 
sion and Unity.” 

; END 





* All materials listed above are published by 
the Joint Commission on Missionary Education 
(Friendship Press) and are available through 
Presbyterian Book Stores, 8 North Sixth St., 
Richmond, Va. or Box 1020, Dallas, Texas. 
Order audio visual materials from Audio Visual 
age Department, 8 North Sixth St., Richmond, 

a. 
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SurvEY herewith presents 
both sides of one of the 
great questions now before 
our beloved Church 


THE PLAN 


for Presbyterian Union 


/ 
é 


> 


Three significant articles by highly 
competent and consecrated churchmen 


1. THe History oF THE MOVEMENT 
by Dr. T. K. Young 


2. ARGUMENTS AGAINST UNION 
by Dr. L. Nelson Bell 


3. ARGUMENTS FOR UNION 
by Dr. Charles L. King 


Tue History oF THE MOovEMENT 


By DR. T. K. YOUNG 


N 1937 OUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY ordered that a com- 
: mittee, made up of a representative from each 

synod, be assigned the duty of interesting the U.S.A. 
Presbyterian Church, and possibly other Presbyterian 
and Reform groups, in a movement to create a single 
Presbyterian Church of the United States. That action 
expressed what had been a growing desire of many of 
our leaders; for more than a dozen formal efforts had 
previously been launched, only to be abandoned because 
of the tension generated. But it would not die or accept 
consignment to the place of unrealizable dreams. 


For a century and a half the Presbyterian Church 
had been one body and its history in terms of loyalty 
to Christ, vital concern for the nation’s moral integrity, 
respect by other evangelical groups had been notable. 
The conviction persisted that but for the tearing apart 
of the nation by our tragic Civil War we would have 
continued to be one great and growing Church. Our 
assumption of unity as one of Christ’s cardinal church 
features and our confidence in a national rather than 
a sectional destiny, prompted increasing numbers to 
pray and talk of the happy time when the cleavage 
would be closed and the hurts healed and the Church 
we love could be one body, as are the other leading 
Churches of the land. 

Obviously the effort found general favor, as all at- 
tempts since to disband the Committee have been sum- 
marily crushed, and progressively the work detailed to 
its hand has been calculated to secure understanding 
and co-operation that would enable them better to 


Don’t make your own decision until you have all the light it is possible for you to obtain. 
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know whether a permanent happy union is practical 
now after nearly a century of separation. 


, genen THE YEAR the U.S.A. Church indicated its 
desire to explore with us the feasibility of union 
and soon the holding of joint conferences was under 
way. Being busy churchmen the meetings had to be 
held to about two each year, of two or three days’ 
length. Fortunately there were ripe scholars and in- 
cisive thinkers always present, giving the working body 
an appreciation of the divergent attitudes and interpre- 
tations of problems confronted. So careful and thorough 
was the Committee that five years passed while it 
examined the questions upon which agreement had to 
be reached before a Plan could be created. Into those 
discussions went a vast amount of mature thought and 
prayer and scholarly evaluation. 

In 1943 the first complete proposal was made to the 
two Assemblies. It was a composite reached by placing 
side by side the 1789 Book of Church Order, under 
which the undivided body had operated, and current 
copies of the Books in use by the two negotiating 
Churches. After a tirelessly patient appraisal of every 
sentence, word, and punctuation a Plan was produced. 

Incorporated in it was a comprehensive method for 
decentralizing Church administration and reducing the 
Assembiy burden by committing many matters for 
direction to presbytery and sy nod levels. To facilitate 
the new method regions were created to bind into 
working units such groups and sections as were deemed 
wise to effect the purpose. 

With the submission of the Plan went requests for 
suggestions and with that material the Committee pro- 
duced a second or revised Plan which the Churches 
received in 1947. Its chief alteration was an altered 
regional system resulting from widespread desire to 
have the regions different in size and function from 
the first pattern. 


5 heed SECOND PLAN was given over to restudy with 
the suggesetions for change. And, due to the sub- 
stantial objection from both groups and from every 


‘section the regional idea was abandoned, enabling the 


Committee to present a third revision in 1949 in the 
traditional pattern of historic Presbyterian polity and 
government. 

Determined to give every reasonable suggestion due 
study, that Plan was given to the Churches with re- 
quests for change, as wished by any person. Many minor 
alterations were examined and the finished Plan is the 
best thought of a strong and devoted group of some 
80 men and women, chosen by their respective bodies 
for their fitness to aid in such an achievement, who for 
varying periods labored prayerfully to provide what 
the Committee profoundly believes is a fair and ade- 
quate Plan under which the three groups concerned 
can work happily and with glorious effectiveness as a 
single national Presby terian body. 

We say “three groups’ ’ because, in response to our 
joint invitation ordered by our Assemblies, the United 
Presbyterian Church became the third party in our 
negotiations, and in a spirit of brotherliness worthy of 
their enviable best tradition added both strength ‘and 


beauty to the Plan submitted to our Churches at the last 
General Assemblies. 


2 oaks PLAN Is Now in the hands of the Churches for a 
year’s study. It is ordered to the 1954 dockets of the 
several Assemblies for action touching its reference to 
the presbyteries. The Presbyterian procedure i in all such 
proposals is to obtain favorable action by one Assembly 
which refers the measure to its constitutent presby- 
teries for study and decision. 

Upon the approval of a sufficient number (three- 
fourths in the U.S. and two-thirds in each of the U.S.A. 
and U.P. groups) of the presbytery units, the measure 
returns to a subsequent Assembly for final action. 
Manifestly, our present Church duty is so to examine 
the Plan by local study and conference that widespread 
intelligence may be assured and the commissioners to 
the Assemblies charged with executing this historic 
proposal shall be able to weigh the reasons for and 
against its approval. 


Because of the deep and permanent consequences of 
action either way the Church will need its wisest and 
fairest minds as its court representatives. Such prayer- 
ful study should be going on privately and in congrega- 
tional groups throughout the months ahead in prepara- 
tion for the action to be taken at the next Assembly— 
the reference of the Plan as revised up to November 1, 
1953, to the presbyteries for judgment. 


fbn FOLLOWING ITEMS are noted for careful ap- 
praisal: * 

1. The Concurrent Declarations at the opening of 
the Plan. In fourteen particulars it is there set out how, 
following approval by all three Churches, the mechanics 
of union shall proceed. 

At the completion of the union into the Presby- 
sshd Church of the United States all existing judiciaries 
of the separate bodies shall be regarded as valid units 
in the new Church. And with that authority shall work 
together to effect such changes in presbyteries and 
synods as overlapping and other situations may deem 
desirable. 

3- All churches, ministers, candidates for the ministry, 
church officers and members in the united body will 
enjoy identical standing held in their particular Church 
at the time of union. 

4. At the first meeting of the new General Assembly 
a Special Commission will be elected proportionately 
from the three groups to supervise the details of union. 
The structure and manner in which those persons will 
direct the reorganization work, make recommendations 
on changes in boards and agencies, and generally ac- 
complish the actual union designed at the working level, 
are outlined. In that entire schedule the Commission is 
enjoined “to maintain unimpaired the previously exist- 
ing corporations, and the continuance of the employ- 
ment, for a reasonable period of such persons as are 
now employed by the bodies concerned.” 

5. The Women’s Executive Boards of the united 
Churches will create an Advisory Committee, of five 
women from each group, who will work with the Spe- 
cial Commission to perfect the union and integration of 
their organizations. 


* Acknowledgment to Kendall Beaton for emphasis noted. 
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6. Pending the gradual consolidation of the corporate 
rights and property of the uniting General Assemblies 
by a commission created for that purpose, the affairs of 
each shall be managed as at present. 

7. The endowment funds of all schools, colleges, 
homes and institutions of an educational or benevolent 
nature shall remain in the hands of the trustees or 
managers now administering them for the Church, and 
specifically it is agreed that each such institution shall 
be “enabled to preserve its integrity and maintain its 
present policy.” 

8. At its first meeting, the new General Assembly 
will elect a General Council, as prescribed, from the 
three uniting Churches to continue in office for four 
years. The fifth General Assembly of the United Church 


Catechisms contained in the Plan of Union date back 
in part to the famous Assembly of Divines which in 
1643 formulated the Westminster Standards. From then 
till now these noble declarations have expressed the 
common belief and directed Presbyterian worship. 
Slight changes over the years in 1861 modified the con- 
stitution adopted first in America in 1729; and each of 
the separate uniting bodies has made other simple altera- 
tions to clarify the text for current understanding. The 
basic teaching has been preserved and only amendments 
previously adopted by one or more of the uniting 


Churches are included in the proposed Confession of 
Faith. 


The proposed Directory of Worship is a composite 


product wherein the three books were accommodated 
to each other with the least possible change. The new 
Form of Government is essentially unchanged also. 
The Book of Discipline was rewritten from the three 
books of the uniting bodies to serve the needs of the 
new National Church. 


will elect a new General Council and each Assembly 
thereafter will elect a Council for the year without re- 
gard to the earlier church affiliation. ; 

9. The stated clerks of the three uniting churches 
will continue in office for five years following the first 
meeting of the new General Assembly—the stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. will be the stated 
clerk of the United Church, with the other two as as- 
sociate stated clerks. 

10. Though not assumed to be true Presbyterianism, 
it is agreed that any individual church, U.S., determining 
by proper vote within the year to remain outside the 
united body shall be allowed to keep its property, sub- 
ject only to existing liens and encumberances. 


If these cardinal features are studied the Plan will be 
intelligent, and the forthcoming decision regarding 
union will be rational rather than emotional and preju- 
diced. And the issues are so far-reaching that no person 
charged with voting should go to his presbytery or be 
a Commissioner to the Assemblies handling the matter 
who has not carefully appraised the over-all outlook for 
Presbyterianism as a major national branch of Protes- 
tantism and a unit of the evangelical groups expected 
and ordered of God to play a worthy role in establish- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven. END 


NLY MINOR DOCTRINAL difficulties appeared. The 
Confession of Faith, Directory of Worship, and 





SoME REAsons AGAINST PRESBYTERIAN UNION 
BY L. NELSON BELL, M.D. 











a vital bearing on the entire discussion. 
This should be done with a sincere 
prayer for light and wisdom. 

WHAT ARE THE LEADING ARGUMENTS 


rule. Actually the various denomina- 
tions reach men and women of vary- 


ii ANY DISCUSSION OPPOSING the pro- 
ing social, educational, economic, and 


posed plan to unite the three 
larger Presbyterian bodies it 








should be stated at the very outset that 
this opposition has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with differences which 
occurred at the time of the Civil War; 
nor is this opposition based on a feel- 
ing that we are in any sense better 
Christians than our brothers in Christ 
in other organizations: nor is it an 
attack on an honored sister church. 

The question on which the issue 
must be settled, if it is settled right, 
is which course is designed in the 
largest measure to advance the work 
of God’s Kingdom? In such a decision 
sentiment, emotion, prejudice, sec- 
tional differences, and the like must 
have no part. 

A study of the proposed Plan of 
Union is only a part of the considera- 
tion which must be given, for there 
are underlying principles involved and 
many matters not discussed in the 
Plan, either pro or con, which have 
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for union? These vary with the out- 
look of the individual but the reasons 
advanced most frequently are the fol- 
lowing: (a) That denominational dif- 
ferences are a sin. (b) That our Lord 
prayed for union in John 17. (c) That 
Presbyterians should unite because we 
are one in faith and heritage. (d) That 
such a union is necessary for a 
stronger witness in the world (e) That 
a great Protestant union is necessary 
to combat Catholicism. There are 
other reasons given but these broadly 
cover the subject. Let us examine 
them. 


@ Denominational differences are 
frequently spoken of as the “scandal 
of Christianity.” But are they? While 
there are times when unworthy com- 
petitions exist between denominations, 
this is the exception rather than the 


emotional backgrounds, and for that 
reason have been a blessing. 


b Did our Lord pray for organic 
union of churches in John 17? Surely 
we know that He was praying for 
spiritual unity between believers and 
that unity we have today, wherever 
we recognize and love fellow Chris- 
tians as brothers in Christ. This spirit- 
ual unity reaches across denomina- 
tional, social, racial, and national bar- 
riers, for Christians are one in Christ 
and this oneness is not increased by 
ecclesiastical union. Furthermore, the 
full content of our Lord’s prayer in 
John 17 shows that this spiritual unity 
is based on unity of beliefs, not organic 
union. 


€ Should all Presbyterians unite? 
This is a question to be determined by 
by convenience and efficiency, not by 
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sentiment and emotion. At present it 
can be proved conclusively that our 
own cohesive, homogeneous, and rela- 
tively small church is more efficient 
than a far larger group. Also, while 
the proposed Plan of Union studiously 
avoids any reference to further union 
with other churches, the General As- 
sembly of the U.S.A. Church has 
already taken action approving of 
plans to unite with seven other de- 
nominations. This proposed union is 
but one step in many. 


d Is a great organically united 
Protestant Church necessary for a 
stronger witness in the world? The 
Bible and Church history certainly 
teach that the vigor and power of the 
Church does not rest in numbers, nor 
does it rest in ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. The power of the Christian 
Church depends on a Scripturally 
based ministry and teaching and on 
the vigorous translating of a Christ- 
centered faith into lives consistently 
lived for Him. God has always used 
the few, wholly dedicated to Him, 
rather than large organizations. “Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,” is still 
God’s way. 


@ Is a great Protestant union 
necessary to combat Roman Catho- 
licism? The inroads of Catholicism 
are due to the vigor of the adherents 
to Rome on one hand and the loss of 
a positive message on the part of 
Protestantism in the last 50 years. To 
combat Catholicism the chief weapons 
must be preaching, teaching, and liv- 
ing the truth as revealed in God's 
Word. Rome is an authoritative sys- 
tem, but that authority is mixed with 
serious error. Our Protestant heritage 
is one based on clear preaching and 
teaching of the Word. That is more 
needed than anything else today. 

But, why not take this one step and 
unite with our brethren of the USA 
and UP Churches? Surely such a 
union will be right and therefore 
prove a blessing. That is the question, 
would such a union truly advance the 
work of God’s Kingdom? There are 
many reasons why many feel such a 
move would be unwise, reasons which 
can be presented for all to see and in 
areas where facts can be documented. 
Some of these are given below. 

First of all there are problems in- 
herent in bigness and in centralization 
of authority and power. There are 
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“The spiritual unity for which 
Jesus prayed (John 17) is based on 
unity of beliefs, not organic union.” 


also serious problems having to do 
with differences in basic philosophies 
of Church administration itself. 

There is no way to eliminate the 
fact that the proposed union would 
mean the submerging of our own 
Church in an organization where we 
would be a very small part, only about 
one-fifth. There are problems inherent 
in our geographical location which 
are only understood by us. This small- 
ness in the larger organization would 
immediately be felt at the first Gen- 
eral Assembly and more acutely so 
because instead of some 450 commis- 
sioners, which we now have to attend 
the General Assembly, we would have 
but some 225. From that time out the 
individual church member would be 
more and more isolated from the 
courts of the church and from the ad- 
ministrative life of the church. 

In this discussion is it absolutely 
necessary to mention certain basic dif- 
ferences in the philosophy of church 
administration in the various contract- 
ing parties? Comparisons are not 
necessarily odious—but they can be 
vitally important. 

CHURCH EXTENSION: In our Church 
home missions and church extension 
have been at the level of the presby- 
tery, where the needs appear and 
where the problems arise. It is the 
presbytery which determines policies 
and makes decisions. In the USA 
Church such work has been central- 
ized in New York and the decisions 
made there, often without reference 
to the local problems or needs. How 
has this worked out? Since 1910 the 
USA Church has Jost 1,375 congrega- 
tions while during the same time we 
have gained 409. 

STEWARDSHIP: In our Church stew- 
ardship has been promoted as a Chris- 
tian grace, an act of worship, and 
while we have fallen far short of the 
goals we should have reached, it is 
nevertheless a fact that our philosophy 
of stewardship has proven far more 
effective than that obtaining in the 
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North. The basic difference is so real 
that Dr. J. G. Patton has called the 
attention of the Permanent Committee 
on Co-operation and Union to the 
almost certain decrease in giving 
which would follow union and the 
philosophy of stewardship advanced 
in the proposed Plan. Benevolent giv- 
ing is a vital part of the life of the 
Church. In 1952 our Church gave 
$16.22 per capita to benevolences, the 
USA Church gave $7.43. There is 
much new work we need to under- 
take. In the event of union this new 
work would suffer greatly because 
our giving would be spread out more. 

WORLD MISSIONS: There are vital 
differences in policies which need to 
be carefully noted. Our own Church 
grants large autonomy to its mission- 
aries on the field, recognizing that 
those closest to and most conversant 
with the problems should, generally 
speaking, be responsible for policies 
on the field. We recognize the goal 
of all mission work is the establish- 
ment of a national Church which is 
truly indigenous, self-supporting and 
self-propagating. For that reason all 
fruits of mission work are channeled 
into the young national Church, but 
our missionaries and mission funds are 
kept separate so that the national 
Church shall be truly indigenous and 
not subsidized. This policy has proven 
eminently wise and fruitful. The USA 
Church has largely pursued a different 
policy, tending to place the mission- 
aries and mission funds under the 
national Church. We have yet to be 
convinced that such a policy works 
for the best interests of the young 
Churches in the lands where mission 
work is carried on. 

THE PLAN ITSELF: The Plan and its 
Concurrent Declarations are for the 
purpose of effecting union, and they 
are not binding on the future Church 
or any of its General Assemblies. The 
Plan provides for the ordination of 
women elders, deacons, and lay lead- 
ers and the USA Church has a Com- 
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mittee ready to report favorably on 
the ordination of women ministers. 
The Plan furthermore appears to 
magnify the office of the teaching 
elder, the minister, while at the same 
time it detracts from the office of the 
ruling elder, omitting the part of our 
Book of Church Order, Paragraph 41, 
which states the equality of authority 
and elgibility to office between the 
minister and elder. The Plan further 
states that in the absence of the pastor, 
the session cannot meet without his 
written consent; while if the church 
is without, a pastor the presbytery, 
not the session is supposed to appoint 
the moderator of the session. 

The Plan further takes the owner- 
ship of local property from the local 
congregation and places it in the hands 
of the presbytery. No longer could a 
local congregation acquire or sell 
property without the consent of pres- 
bytery. 

A study of the Plan shows that all 


of the major concessions have been 
made by our Church, to conform to 
the existing practices in the North. 
The General Council will practically 
be the General Assembly ad interim, 
a centralization of power our Church 
has never been willing to tolerate. In 
the proposed new Church, being only 
some 20% of the whole, this centrali- 
zation of authority could prove a 
constant source of unhappiness. 

What should be done? In the judg- 
ment of the writer all plans for or- 
ganic union should be dropped. Our 
Church has proved her willingness to 
co-operate with other Church bodies, 
where co-operation is indicated, and 
this co-operation should continue. 

At the same time, the present lack 
of comity now existing in many areas 
should be eliminated. Some who speak 
of the denominations as the “scandal 
of Christianity,” should examine the 
lack of comity now existing between 


our Church and the USA Church in 


border and other areas, for that truly 
is “scandalous.” Why should there be 
twelve USA churches in Houston, 
Texas? Why should they exist in 
many of our other Southern cities? 
Certainly the spirit of unity should 
first express itself in comity and com- 
plete elimination of competition in 
given areas. 

But the greatest need of all is a 
Spirit-sent revival in all of our hearts. 
If we in both Churches will but have a 
mighty outpouring of God’s Holy 
Spirit upon our hearts and lives the 
problems we now face will pale into 
insignificance. The best of us is but 
a sinner redeemed by God’s grace and 
we all need to show more of His love 
in all of our contacts. We need to 
teach, preach, and live the Gospel 
which we profess. In that way we 
will always be one in Christ while 
we work for Him in different areas 
and through separate organizations. 

END 
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HE QUESTION BEFORE Us is, “Shall 

[ our Church, one of the three 

largest Presbyterian bodies in the 
United States, enter into an agreement 
with the other two for the purpose of 
forming “The Presbyterian Church of 
the United States”? As far as our 
relation to the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of Atnerica is con- 
cerned, the union will be a reunion 
with the body to which we belonged 
for more than 150 years, a fellowship 
that was tragically broken by events 
leading up to the formation of “The 
Confederate States of America.” 

A few words concerning these three 
Presbyterian bodies now considering 
union will be in order. Our own 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of 
750,000 members has churches in 
seventeen states, beginning in Mary- 
land and ending in New Mexico. Our 
Church would be characterized as 
theologically conservative. 

The UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of 
225,000 members is a union of two 
groups that came out of Scotland. 
This denomination is strong in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Theologically it is as conservative as 
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our denomination. Some would say 
more so. 

The NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
of 2,500,000 members, the Church 
from which we parted company in 
1861, has churches in every state in 
the union. The judgment of many 
would be that this large Presbyterian 
denomination is theologically sound. 
We would admit that among the 
10,000 ministers in the Northern 
Church are a few whose theological 
views are not satisfactory to us. But is 
a great Church to be judged by the 
few whose views are off-color or by 
the vast majority who are true Pres- 
byterians? 

THE EVIDENCE that our Southern 
Church regards the Northern Church 
as theologically sound is overwhelm- 
ing. It is because we so regard the 
Northern Church that we open our 
arms to ministers, elders, deacons, and 
private members from that Church. 
The last Assembly said we need not 
ordain the officers coming out of the 
Northern Church. It is because we 
believe the Northern Church is sound 
that we join it in supporting Louisville 
Theological Seminary where many of 


our ministers are trained. On mission 
fields we are bound up with this 
Northern Church in so many projects 
that our testimony to its theological 
soundness is world-wide. We are 
bound up not only in co-operative 
movements; we have encouraged 
Presbyterians made by the Holy Spirit 
through us to join Northern Presby- 
terians and form a united church. By 
what logic do we have union in for- 
eignfields and disunion at home? 
Why are so many of us willing to 
join hands with the USA denomina- 
tion and United Presbyterian denomi- 
nation in forming “The Presbyterian 


Church of the United States’’? 


I. The Same People 


Some of us trace our Presbyterian 
ancestry back to the Huguenots in 
France; others may go back to Eng- 
lish Presbyterians; others to one of the 
Reformed Churches on the Conti- 
nent; but the vast majority of Presby- 
terians in this country are descendants 
of Scottish people. 

We are the same people, not only 
by descent, but also by doctrinal 
standards. All three denominations 
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have as their doctrinal symbols the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. All 
have representative government as 
Over against Episcopal on the one 
hand and Congregational on the other. 
Since we are the same people by 
descent and by doctrinal standards, 
why should we continue three As- 
semblies, three sets of synods, and 
three sets of presbyteries with all the 
machinery involved, thereby giving 
the impression to the world that Pres- 
byterianism is of such a divisive char- 
acter that it does not premit its own 
people to live under the same roof? 


ll. Healing of the Wound 
If the Church is the body of Christ 


then Presbyterianism is a part of the 
body of Christ; and a split at the 
Civil War was a wound in the body 
of Christ. When the national wound 
was healed by the return of the 
Southern States the wound in the 
body of Christ should have been 
healed. And yet the world, looking 
upon us go years after the healing of 
the national wound, sees the Presby- 
terian wound still open. : 

Within the last few years the two 
denominations have again apologized 
for hard things said following the 
war. Both evidently felt the need of 
forgiveness. The outside world is not 
impressed by our claims that the Civil 
War has nothing to do with our stay- 
ing apart. 


lll. Remedying the Overlapping 


The Northern Church has between 
1600 and 1700 churches within our 
territory. All the United Presbyterian 
churches are in territory covered by 
the Northern Church. 

In large cities, where there are more 
people than both can serve, the spec- 
tacle of overlapping is not so disturb- 
ing. But the distressing truth is that 
some of this overlapping is in cities 
not so large and some in small towns, 
where there are hardly enough Pres- 
byterians for one strong church. 

In one of our Texas cities where 
Presbyterians should have a strong 
downtown church with a dynamic 
program, we have the spectacle of a 
Northern Church on one hill and a 
Southern Church on the opposite hill. 
Both churches together have fewer 
than 800 enrolled in their Sunday 
schools. In a recent year they received 
fewer than 50 members from all 


“The split at the Civil War was a 
wound in the body of Christ.” 


sources. Together these churches 
would be able to build an adequate 
church with an adequate staff and 
put on a program that would worth- 
ily represent Presbyterianism in the 
downtown section of a most impor- 
tant city. But there the churches stand, 
monuments to our fear and folly. 

SUPPOSE WE HAD TO LISTEN to some- 
one from what we call border states 
tell of the overlapping in their synods. 
Our hearts would be made sick. How 
can we so weaken our testimony to 
the world? How can we justify wast- 
ing the Lord’s money in such fashion, 
in a world where there are millions of 
Christless, hungry, and homeless peo- 
ple? 

But the whole story of overlapping 
has not been told until an account of 
the overlapping of the Northern and 
the United Churches is given. Listen 
to these words from a United Presby- 
terian minister, “I could take you to 
many towns in the middle west where 
two congregations are struggling for 
existence, neither of which bears a 
testimony that makes an impact on 
the lives of the unchurched. If Pres- 
byterianism has nothing worth saving, 
it is all right to turn the middle west 
over to the Methodists, Baptists, and 
Christians. These small Presbyterian 
groups will continue to struggle and 
die unless brought together on a de- 
nominational level.” Our home mission 
study book names four Presbyterian 
bodies working among the Negroes of 
the South. 


IV. A Solid Front 


The question we face is “Will we 
present a solid front as we face the 
problem of the unchurched, and many 
others quite as serious, or shall we 
remain divided into a half dozen 
groups?” How can we in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church take a vital part 
in a nationwide survey as suggested 
by the Assembly, when we are a sec- 
tional Church, doing business in only 
seventeen states? When the survey is 
over we would have to say, “We can 
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take no part in establishing churches 
in 31 states, for we are a sectional 
Church.” 

THE DIVIDED, BLEEDING WORLD needs 
what American Presbyterianism can 
give. The world needs the belief in 
the sovereignty of God, the sufficiency 
of a crucified Christ, and in represen- 
tative government. What other nation 
of Presbyterians is as able to go to the 
world with the contribution of Pres- 
byterianism as our nation? The ques- 
tion is, “Will we go to the world as 
one body of Presbyterians; or shall 
we go as Northern Presbyterians, 
Southern Presbyterians, United Pres- 
byterians, Cumberland Presbyterians 
White, Cumberland Presbyterians Col- 
ored, A.R.P. Presbyterians, Reformed 
Presbyterians, and a few others?” 


V. Our Saviour and Lord’s Prayer 


Just before He entered the garden 
where He sweat as it were drops of 
blood for you and me He prayed, 
“That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us... that 
they may be one, even as we are one: 
I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.” 

He was asking for a spiritual unity, 
not necessarily organic unity. He was 
asking for a unity on the part of all 
believers and not just Presbyterians. 
But how can we even start on the 
road to spiritual unity until we are 
willing to break down these barriers 
that divide us into several Presby- 
terian groups, and come together in 
love, in trust, in mutual forbearance, 
in prayer, in service, in tears? 

We cannot answer our Saviour’s 
prayer by presenting Him with a 
loaf, one Church made up of all be- 
lievers. We cannot answer His yearn- 
ing prayer by giving Him even a 
half-loaf, one Protestant Church. But 
can we not give Him a crumb, in the 
form of one Presbyterian family? END 
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Emil Brunner Joins 
Japan University 


tokyo,—Dr. Emil Brunner, noted 
Swiss Protestant theologian, has 
joined the faculty of the new Inter- 
national Christian University at Mi- 
taka where he will be professor of 
Christianity for the next three years. 
He was accompanied by his wife and 
Miss Brun, the fiancee of Dr. Brun- 
ner’s son who was killed in a train 
accident last year. 

In order to take this position at 
International Christian University, Dr. 
Brunner gave up a professorship at 
the University of Zurich where he had 
taught theology for 30 years. 

Prior to his departure from Switzer- 
land, Dr. Brunner explained: “I go 
with the firm decesion to give myself 
wholeheartedly to the task of helping 
to make Japan a Christian country.” 

Dr. Brunner’s contribution in the 
renewal of Protestant theology started 
after the first World War. His name 
was associated with that of Kar] Barth 
up to the time when their theological 
ways parted, due to the difference in 
regard to the interpretation of God’s 
revelation in creation. 

Today, Dr. Brunner is one of the 
most widely read and influential theo- 
logians from Europe. Born and edu- 
cated in Switzerland, he spent a year 
as a teaching fellow in England; six 
years as pastor at Obstalden, Switzer- 
land, which was interrupted by a year 
of graduate study at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York. 

At the age of 33 Dr. Brunner be- 
came Privatdozent at the University 
of Zurich. Two years later he was 
appointed professor of Systematic 
and Practical Theology, a professor- 
ship made famous by a long line of 
scholars. Except for the academic year 
1938-39 when he was guest professor 
at Princeton Seminary in New Jersey, 
he taught at Zurich institution until 
his appointment to I.C.U. 

More than twelve of the world’s 
great universities have honored Dr. 
Brunner with degrees in divinity, hu- 
manities, letters, and jurisprudence. He 
was also selected for special honor and 
individual recognition by his country 
during its recent sooth anniversary 
celebration. 

In addition, he has lectured exten- 
sively and repeatedly in Europe, Asia, 
and America, having held at one time 
or another most of the great endowed 
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= us enter the new year through the gateway of prayer, praying 
or: 


A SPIRIT OF PRAISE, thanksgiving and humility before God as we 


enter a new year. 


“In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 


paths.” 


A DETERMINED PURPOSE to labor more faithfully and joyously in 


the service of Christ. 


“For God ... hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 


Christ.” 


PARDON FOR PAST FAILURES, deliverance from the guilt of errors 
and offences that would cling to us, and dedication to live with 
Christ and walk with Him day by day through this year. 


“QO Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care.” 


THE ABILITY TO LIVE EACH DAY of 1954 as those who have been 


taught of God— 


“To number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 


wisdom.” 


A DEEPENED DESIRE in the people of our Church to know the 
Church and her work for Christ around the world (Survey 


Week January 24-30). 


“Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion.” 


THE WORK OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL and the Board of Women’s 


Work 


“Now to Him Who by His power within us is able to do 
far more than we ever dare to ask or imagine—to Him be 
glory in the Church through Jesus Christ for ever and ever, 


Amen!”—Ephesians 3:20-21* 


* From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. Used by permission of Macmillan Co. 





theological lectureships, including the 
Gifford lectureship at St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, in 1947-48. 

Dr. Brunner’s books have received 
wide distribution. One, Our Faith, is 
read in more than twenty languages. 
Available in English are: The Word 
and the World, The Theology of 
Crisis, Philosophy of Religion, The 


Mediator, Our Faith, The Divine Im- 
perative, Man in Revolt, Revelation 
and Reason, Justice and the Social 
Order, The Divine-Human_ En- 
counter, The Christian Doctrine of 
Love, Christianity and Civilization 
(The Gifford Lectures, 2 Volumes), 
The Scandal of Christianity, and The 
Christian Doctrine of Redemption. 
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Japanese Language School Students and Teachers. Mr. Hyakumoto, principal of the 
center with his wife. 








The Japanese Language— 


By JO ANNE HEIZER 


Missionary to Japan 


Have YOU EVER PLAYED 
VOLLEY BALL in five or six different 
languages? Neither had I until I came 
to Kobe Nippongo Gakko—Kobe 
Language School—in Kobe, Japan. It 
is much fun! Every now and then 
we hear, “Jolly good shot” from one 
corner and a Swedish exclamation 
from another. One minute we see a 
good old Norwegian soccer kick when 
the ball is too low to touch with the 
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hands and the next, from the front line, 
an American spike shot. It is wonder- 
ful how well Norwegians, Canadians, 
Englishmen, Americans, Italians, Ger- 
mans, South Africans, and Swedes play 
together. 

And study together? It is quite an 
experience to study with a Norwegian 
on one side, and an Italian on the 
other, and especially studying Japa- 
nese, a language foreign to all three 
of us. All of the Norwegians speak 
English but it is a grand feeling when 
we get to be such good friends that 
they forget and speak to us in Nor- 





school, sits 


in the 


wegian! The two Italians who are 
Catholic priests do not speak much 
English, so we converse in Japanese! 
During these two years of language 
study (excepting summer vacation) 
we put in three hours, five days a 
week, of good hard study with the 
most patient and yet the most eager 
Japanese teachers imaginable. They 
patiently go over and over each part 
until we understand it. They are eager 
for their people to hear about the 
most important thing in the world in 
good Japanese. These teachers, as we, 
are very often discouraged by our 
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mistakes but they have a wonderful 
sense of humor and get as much en- 
joyment out of some of the mistakes 
as do we. But then, who would not 
enjoy it when the question, “What 
do we do in the barber shop?” is an- 
swered with “Get on and off the 
street car.” Then there was the time 
someone asked the ticket agent for a 
bath—ofuro—instead of a round-trip 
ticket—ofuku! Our mistakes keep us 
laughing, but humble. These fine 
teachers use them to help us become 
better speakers of this fascinating, 
but very difficult, language. 


Ix KOBE NIPPONGO GAKKO 
not only do we of different races play 
together and study together but we 
worship together. This is amazing for 
we are of many different faiths. But 
every morning for fifteen minutes 
Mennonites, Lutherans, members of 
the “Soul Clinic,” the Japan Evangelis- 
tic Band, the China Boat Mission, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, we all worship the same 
Saviour and Master. These services 
are led by the students. The Scripture, 
short messages, and hymns are in 
Japanese and we grow to understand 
more and more of it each day. Most 
of our prayers are in English but even 
when they are in Swedish we seem 
to understand them. Of course our 
theology and our ways of worship are 
different but we can worship together 
because in Christ we are one! Every- 
one does not agree with every one 
every time, but we are all trying to 
grow closer to our Master. 

At times a group of students get 
together to share some of their spirit- 
ual experiences and some of what they 
have gained from their private Bible 
study and worship. We all feel the 
need of more dedication. We feel 
too that we are a part of the spirit 
of revival and rededication which is 
spreading through Japan. We know 
that we can learn much from each 
other about Him who is Father of all. 
All of us are one in purpose—to tell 
the Japanese people of the One who is 
calling them to come to Him for 
salvation from sin, to life full of joy 
and happiness and service! 

Yes, the Kobe Nippongo Gakko is 
a school where we grow not only in 
mind but in spirit. We grow to love 
each other more as we grow to know 
Him more, whom to know aright is 
life eternal! END 
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Princeton Choir in Kobe 


By HAROLD BORCHERT 


Missionary to Japan 


O RIGINALLY SCHEDULED TO 
SING IN A NUMBER OF PLACES on the 
island of Kyushu, the Princeton Semi- 
nary Choir was forced to cancel much 
of that schedule due to the disastrous 
floods in that area. As a result of these 
changes Dr. McLauchlin was able to 
secure a date for this choir to sing 
at Kobe Union Church, the worship- 
ing place of all the missionaries in the 
Kobe-Osaka area. 

Here, on Wednesday evening, July 
ist, a packed house heard this famous 
Presbyterian group. Not only did they 
sing a varied and interesting program, 
but as part of their regular program 
two of the men gave their testimony 
concerning their call to the Christian 
ministry. The same type of program 
is given everywhere they go, and 
affords many non-Christian people an 
opportunity to hear this witness of 
the power of God’s spirit in the lives 
of men. 

Prior to the program at Kobe Union 
Church, the entire choir, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jones, their conductor, Chaplain 


Webster, their army guide and others 
of the party, were entertained by the 
Southern Presbyterian Missionaries of 
Kobe at a Chinese Supper. Meeting 
in the Chinese Center of Kobe, the 
young men from our sister denomi- 
nation enjoyed the unusual repast, and 
came back for seconds. Many com- 
ments were heard from the men ex- 
pressing their delight at this, their 
first real fellowship with a completely 
Presbyterian group. One of ‘he mem- 
bers of the choir expressed the thanks 
of the group in a short talk, after 
which the men went back to their 
army bus for the ride to historic Kobe 
Union Church. 

Singing some 32 times in the first 
two weeks in Japan, the men rotate 
in order as they give their testimony. 
Every one of the men presents a clear- 
cut expression of his call, and some 
of them read the Scripture and led in 
prayer. As some of the ex-GI mis- 
sionaries said later, this was the first 
Christian testimony they knew that 
was sponsored by the army in this 
fashion. Truly this was a rich experi- 
ence for all of us, and one for which 
we thank God. END 
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Presbyterians Rank Second Highest 
Seeking Converts Says Catholic Digest 


The June issue of the Catholic Digest declared that Presbyterians and 
Baptists are the most active groups in seeking converts to Christianity. 

Protestants, according to the article, are more than twice as active as 
Roman Catholics in seeking and winning new members. 

The Digest survey rated as follows the major church groups of the 
U. S. according to percentage of their members who attempted to bring 
others into the church and who succeeded in doing so: 


“On the whole,” wrote Rev. John A. O’Brien, University of Notre 
Dame professor, “the denominations with the highest percentages of 
members trying to win adherents experienced the largest relative mem- 
bership gains. This make a good illustration of a principle stressed by all 
schools of salesmanship, that the salesman who knocks at the most doors 
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OK MARNI DID NOT KNOW 
EXACTLY HOW HE GOT TO TENT CITY AT 
TAEGU. But there he was with many, 
many other boys and girls of Korea. 
He did remember some things about 
it. 

He remembered being wakened 
early one morning by his mother’s 
shaking him and shouting, “The war 
has come, the war has come. We must 
get away!” 

As Pok Marni jumped up from his 
sleeping mat and stumbled toward the 
door his mother pushed a bundle into 
his arms. Then Pok Marni remem- 
bered walking, walking, walking down 
the road all day and into the night. 
They walked with many other people 
—hundreds of them. For many days he 
walked and walked. How tired his 
feet were! How hungry he got! But 
his mother gave him only a little food 
from the bundle. “It must last a long 
time,” she said. 

Some nights they slept in the rice 
fields, sometimes beside the road. The 
nights were cold, but Pok Marni snug- 
gled close to his mother inside their 
blanket. It was not too bad. 


Bor THERE WERE sO 

MANY DAYS. Pok Marni’s shoes wore 
out. So did his mother’s shoes. The 
food was all gone, and Pok Marni 
was hungry. Then Pok Marni lost his 
mother in the crowd. He didn’t know 
how it happened. Some army trucks 
came along and everybody scampered 
to the roadside. When they came back 
to the road his mother was not there. 
Pok Marni looked and looked, but 
he did not find her. He did not know 
where to go now. He wandered along 
with the crowd. He did not have any 
warm blanket, or any warm mother 
at night. No one else had food, so 
they could not give any to Pok Marni. 
He could not even think any more. 
Then Pok Marni seemed to remem- 
ber being lifted up off the ground by 
strong arms. The strong arms of a 
soldier put him in a jeep with other 
boys and girls. The soldier gave him 
a piece of chocolate. That made Pok 
Marni feel better. They bumped over 
the rough roads very fast in the jeep. 
This was better than walking. Maybe 
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How Pok Marni 
Found a Home 


By ELIZABETH GLASSCOCK 


Director of Christian Education 
Dallas Presbytery 
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he would find a place to sleep that was 
warm too. 


A: LAST THE JEEP DROVE 
INTO TENT city. This was a whole city 
of tents set up by United Nations for 
the people who had lost their homes 
in the war. Kind people gave Pok 
Marni rice and warm milk to eat. Pok 
Marni had never tasted milk before, 
but he liked it. They gave him a bath 
with soap and warm water. He did 
not like this much, but it made him 
feel so warm that he did not mind it. 
He felt better still when the kind 
people put a warm bathrobe on him. 
It felt like his mother’s blanket. 

Pok Marni got so sleepy he could 
not keep his eyes open. Again he felt 
a bundle forced into his arms. He was 
afraid again. Would he have to walk 
again down the long, rough road for 
days and days? But, no! A man led 
him to a tent and showed him a pile 
of dry straw. The man told him to 
roll up in the blanket and sleep on the 
straw. How glad Pok Marni was! It 
was warm, warm inside the blanket. 
He went fast asleep. 


, POK MARNI WOKE 
IN THE MORNING the sun was high. 
Around him in the tent were many 
other boys. He found that there were 
many other people, too—in many 
other tents. When Pok Marni saw the 
great crowd standing in a line he was 
frightened again, but he tried to act 
brave. He thought they were lining 
up to walk again, but they were only 
going to breakfast. Pok Marni walked 
out of his tent in the American 
clothes which the kind people had 
given him. He got in line and had 
hot rice and warm milk again for his 
breakfast. 

Pok Marni began to wonder. Where 
did so much food come from? How 
did these American clothes get here? 
Why were people so kind? When 
Pok Marni ate again and again, al- 
ways getting warm food, he wondered 
more and more. When he went back 
to his warm blanket and clean straw 
at night he wondered again. But every 
night, there it was waiting for him. 

Of course, some things happened 
to Pok Marni that were not so pleas- 
ant. Doctors and nurses came along 
and stuck his arm with needles. It 
hurt a little bit, but Pok Marni did 
not cry. Why, even while they were 
hurting him they were kind. They 
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Some of you who read this story 
have helped send clothes and 
money to Korea. This story will 
tell you how these things help 
boys and girls who have lost their 
homes in war. If you take a spe- 
cial Easter offering in your church 
it will help people like Pok Marni 


in many countries of our world. 











smiled and patted him and said, “This 
will keep you from having the plague 
—or typhoid fever—or smallpox.” 
Each time it was another disease. Pok 
Marni wondered how many diseases 
one boy could have! But Pok Marni 
wished they would stick him with a 
needle every day, because sometimes 
the nurses gave him a piece of choco- 
late—and he loved that chocolate! 

Pok Marni played with the other 
boys in Tent City. Sometimes there 
were people to teach them new games. 
Sometimes people told them stories. 
Always there was kindness. Pok Marni 
still wondered. Why were people so 
kind? Why did they help? Where 
did the food come from? 


a ONE DAY POK MARNI 
HAD HIS QUESTION ANSWERED. A story- 
teller came, and all the children gath- 


ered round her. She told of someone 
named Jesus. He was a man who loved 
children. He spent His days helping 
people and making them well. He 
tried to cheer all who were sad. He 
took time to be kind to children. 

Pok Marni smiled. He spoke with- 
out thinking, “Oh, it was Jesus! It 
was Jesus who sent all this food, and 
these warm clothes!” 

The storyteller smiled back at Pok 
Marni. “Not Jesus Himself,” she said, 
“but people who love Him. Jesus lived 
on earth a long time ago, but people 
who love Him have always tried to do 
the things he did because they love 
Him. People in America sent the 
clothes you have on. People in Peru 
sent money to buy rice. People in 
Australia sent wheat for the cereal 
you have for breakfast some days. 
From many countries all around the 
world come things from people who 
love Jesus. They hope you will learn 
to know Him, too.” 

Now Pok Marni knew. He liked 
that Jesus, too! He was glad for the 
clean clothes. He was glad for the 
warm milk and the rice, and warm 
blanket and the dry straw. He was 
sure these Jesus-people would help 
him find his mother some day, too, 
if she could be found. But he knew 
that if he did not find her, they would 
make a home for him. END 





The Potter’s Clay 


An excerpt from a sermon by Pastor Kalombo Daniel, recently deceased pastor- 
emeritus of the Scott Memorial Church at Luebo, Belgian Congo. 


understand the combined deity and humanity of our Lord—how 


TT Is NoT HARD for us people of the Kasai region of the Congo to 


He could be God and Man in One Being. We have only to look 
at the great wisdom of the pottery makers among us. The skill of their 
fingers and their wonderful knowledge of the art of molding clay into 
jars for our use causes us to wonder whenever we behold them at work. 

Have you noticed how they always search out fresh, new clay from the 
river or stream bed, moist and clean, but too soft in itself to be used 
alone? The potter must also have the shards of old, broken pottery, 
which she grinds into fine gravel. This she mixes with the new clay, 
rolling it between her hands. The vessel can only be formed as the old, 
crushed shards are mixed with the new, fresh clay. 

The perfect medium of creation is made by combining the two. So was 
Christ, God and man in One, the absolute of both, the perfect vessel of 
the Father’s choosing for bearing within its sacred depths salvation to all 


mankind.” 











Women of the Church select three 


church causes to receive their 


1954 


Birthday 
Objective 


Three significant programs being 
carried on by the Board of Church 
Extension have been selected by the 
Women of the Church to receive the 
1954 Birthday Offerings. 

The Birthday Objective last year 
was money to erect homes for fur- 
loughed missionaries on the campuses 
of our four seminaries. The birthday 
contributions are made in May of each 
year—a traditional love gift wherein 
the women celebrate the birthday of 
their own organization by giving to 
worthy church causes. Usually the 
gifts go on alternate years, first to the 
Board of Foreign Missions and then 
to the Board of Church Extension for 
home missions. The 1953 gifts totalled 
more than $176,ooo—an all-time high. 

The 1954 Birthday Objective goes 
for Evangelistic Work as promoted 
through the Board of Church Exten- 
sion; the gift to be administered by 
the Board of Church Extension and 
divided equally among the following: 


1) Tue Evanceuistic Expansion Pro- 
GRAM in Guerrant Presbytery, Ken- 
tucky. With some 500,000 people liv- 
ing in the seventeen counties of Guer- 
rant Presbytery in the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky, surveys show that 
not more than one out of ten persons 
is a member of a church and that only 
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one in every fifteen is enrolled in 
Sunday school. In the past five years 
the churches of Guerrant Presbytery 
increased from thirteen to twenty 
and the Sunday schools from 24 to 
33. It is hoped that this program of 
expansion can be greatly accelerated 
with the help of the Birthday Offer- 


ing. 


2 Tue Gooptanp INDIAN OrPHAN- 
AGE at Hugo, Oklahoma. The oldest 
Protestant Indian orphanage in Amer- 
ica, and our Church’s only home for 
Indian orphans, has an enrollment of 
over 200 children of elementary and 
high school age who represent seven 
different Indian tribes. 


3 Tue Division or Rapio AND TELE- 
vision of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion. Through a variety of programs, 
our Church is now reaching out in its 
radio ministry over some 700 stations. 
Programs have been produced for mis- 
sionary work in Brazil and Mexico. 
Through television, with 25 million 
sets in American homes, our oppor- 
tunity for evangelistic outreach is 
widened even more and films for tele- 
vision use are now being made. The 
opportunities for expansion in this 
area of the Church’s ministry are un- 
limited. 





1954 SURVEY MEDITATIONS 
Theme: Characteristics of the Early 
Christian Church 
(Composed of Ordinary People) 

January July 

A Praying A Witnessing 
Church Church 

February August 

A Sharing A Steadfast 
Church Church 

March September 

A Happy A Worshiping 
Church Church 

April October 

A Growing A Purposeful 
Church Church 

May November 

A Courageous A Loving 
Church Church 

June December 

A Missionary A Powerful 
Church Church 
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Last Protestant Radio 
Program In Columbia Off Air 


BOGOTA, COLUMBIA—The only re- 
maining Protestant radio program in 
Colombia has been ordered off the 
air by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, according to Dr. Luis A. Qui- 
roga, executive secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Confederation of Columbia. 

The program, “The March of the 
Gospel,” sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Church of Girardot, had been 
broadcast each Saturday at 5:30 P.M. 
over Radio Girardot for the past five 
years. 


Reports Wide Support 
For Clergy Rent Bill 


WASHINGTON, D.c.—Widespread sup- 
port of his bill to exempt from 
federal income taxes the cash rental 
allowances paid to some clergymen 
was reported here by Rep. Peter F. 
Mack, Jr. (D.-IIl.). 

Purpose of the measure, the Illinois 
congressman said, is to end “a dis- 
criminatory situation” arising from 
the fact that a clergyman who is fur- 
nished a parsonage does not have to 
declare its equivalent as income when 
computing his federal tax but one 
who receives a rent allowance must 
declare it as taxable income. 
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Characteristics of the 


(Composed of ordinary people) 
1. A Praying Church 


‘Tm INSPIRED HISTORY Of the earliest Chris- 
tian Church, The Acts of our New Testament, rewards 
the reader in many ways, in none more than in the 
strong, repeated emphasis one finds on the place and 
power of prayer in that Church. That first congrega- 
tion of believers to call itself “the Church” soon found 
—as one of our present leaders expressed it—that 
“prayer creates a new situation wherein God sets in at 
the single point of intercession to change both the 
pray-er and the one (or the objective) prayed for,” 
proving over and over that “prayer is the conduit 
through which power from heaven is brought to 
earth.” 

The prayers in this early Church were the very same 
and the very “ordinary” people we find following 
Jesus during His earthly days, to become the “charter 
members” of His first Church. Very soon they won, 
with their winsome witnessing, many others to saving 
faith in their Lord. Among them we do find some five- 
and ten-talent people, like Stephen, Saul of Tarsus, 
Barnabas, Timothy, and Luke, the historian whose 
gifted pen was dedicated to preserving this very his- 
tory book we call “The Acts.” 


Here WE FIND that praying was one of 
their most “ordinary acts,” but with startling, extraordi- 
nary results! Here are some glimpses of how and when 
and where and why they prayed, as a Church, for very 
soon after their Lord’s ascension they were driven from 
their old, accustomed place and way of praying, the 
daily hour of prayer in the teinple. 


How? tn the opening passages we find these believers 
in Jesus praying “with one accord,” “all together in one 
place,” “continuing stedfastly” in this praying until the 
promised power of the Holy Spirit came “upon each 
one of them.” Then they “were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit,” with His power and gifts, and we read promptly 
that they still “continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship ... and the prayers.” If only 
our churches now prayed as unitedly, steadfastly, ex- 
pectantly as did this first Church! 


W hen? Beginning with that ten-day continual prayer, 
they prayed, as one body, whenever they found their 
human wisdom and strength unequal to their duty or 
their opportunities. They prayed in all manner of 
dangers—in prisons, in storms, when stones were deal- 
ing death to the first martyr, Christlike Stephen. Peter 
remembered his Master in the presence of death, when 
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he prayed for returning life to the beloved Dorcas. It 
was prayer at both ends of the line that brought that 
most Jewish Apostle, Peter, to make his memorable 
first evangelistic visit to the Roman Cornelius’ home! 
And prayer by those Christian Jews in the Jerusalem 
church brought the power of the Holy Spirit upon 
their hitherto despised Samaritan neighbors! Miracle 
changes in those praying and in those prayed for! 

So they prayed together when the first deacons must 
be elected and when the first missionaries were to be 
sent abroad. Saul of Tarsus was instantly responsive 
in prayer when Jesus spoke to him on that old Damascus 
road. He continued to pray in Judas’ house, too, in his 
blindness—Judas the good, surely, as was that good 
Ananias who in prayer heard that same voice bidding 
him go to “Brother Saul,” “for behold, he prayeth.” 
Suppose any one of these three had failed to pray! 


W here? No wonder Paul kept on praying through all 


his missionary life—in Philippi at that riverside where 
was “a place of prayer”; in that Philippian jail by the 
sea when, parting from his devoted Ephesian friends, 
Paul “kneeled down, and prayed,” while they wept and 
kissed him in sorrowful farewell! Clearly the “place of 
prayer” was wherever the need for prayer arose. 


Why? But it was when they needed most of all a 


fresh flow of divine grace in their hearts, to clarify 
their thinking and purify their motives, that their united 
prayer brought God’s best blessings. It was after Peter’s 
first imprisonment and release when he told his fellow 
Christians of the dire threats of the persecuting San- 
hedrin, that the answer to their immediate prayer came 
so swiftly it startles us even today! After praise to God 
for what He ever is and does, they asked for just one 
thing—not safety, nor deliverance from persecutions— 
but just to go on “with all boldness speaking thy word.” 
Even as they prayed the answer came in the Pentecostal 
Presence that shook the house where they were gath- 
ered, and “they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and 
spoke the word of God with boldness.” 

The greatest triumph through prayer came when that 
first Church Council met in Jerusalem to decide the 
great question of their age concerning the missionary 
message itself. Sharp differences of opinion might have 
broken that first Church into two, had they not been 
praying Christians, to whom the Holy Spirit could and 
did make known to them what seemed good. True it is 
that “the Holy Spirit operates only in the atmosphere 
of prayer.” So they remained “one” (John 17) whose 
witness the world received, even as Jesus, their Lord 
and ours, had prayed for His Church. 

“After this manner,” therefore, let us now pray. 

—MRS. S. H. ASKEW 
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By BESSIE C. LEWIS 


Director of Field Program 
Division of Church Relations 


_ = HAS SAID THAT 
BOOKS MAKE THE MOST CHARMING OF 
ALL FURNITURE, and that is true, but 
books in the heart of the family also 
make the most charming of compan- 
ions! They are like good friends—they 
wear well and are welcomed again 
and again. They are like celebrations 
—they tie the family together. In the 
“good old days” it was a very com- 
mon sight to see a family gathered 
round an open fire while one or the 
other read from a good book. Today 
gas furnaces and television sets and 
the fact that the members of the fam- 
ily are everywhere except “gathered 
round” makes the picture more like a 
dreamed-of ideal—but it is still pos- 
sible to realize it! Many families “do 
things” together, and reading is one of 
the most satisfying of all family ex- 
periences. 

If you want to get your enthusiasm 
punched up about reading with the 
family, read that delightful book by 
Annis Duff, Bequest of Wings, in 
which she tells how her family of four 
read together constantly. Books were 
for them education as well as enter- 
tainment, vacation fun, and school 
practice, and every celebration was 
discovered anew through the magic 
of books. Christmas especially af- 
forded the family a month’s long read- 
ing together—about the Christmas 
story, about the carols, about the cus- 
toms, about great paintings related to 
Christmas. Questions from “What 
rock is that?” on their vacation treks 
to “What is a corkscrew?” opened 
the way to the most entertaining 
practice of reading. 


A CHILD TO A 
GOOD BOOK is a privilege, but it is more 
—it is a solemn obligation. The open 
mind and clear faith and eager enthu- 
siasm of a child give him a right to 
every growing process available to 
him. None offers wider horizons than 
the right books. Through them he 
keeps company with the great of past 
and present, visits every land and 
clime, catching visions for his own 
life and faith, sees life whole and as 
a fascinating adventure already walked 
by. men whose records he can read. 
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Family 


adventure 


with 


BOOKS 


In books he finds entertainment of a 
permanent sort, not the purchased, 
temporary escape that so many mod- 
ern forms of amusement afford. Give 
him books. Read with him and let 
him read. Nothing he reads is lost. 
Lowell made no light statement when 
he said, “Many times the reading of a 
book has made the future of a man.” 

Reading from the Book of Books is 
a natural and happy experience in 
many homes. Other families find diffi- 
culty in making choices of suitable 
passages where children are to be con- 
sidered. Today excellent helps are 
available to make the Bible live for 
every child. My Bible Book, by 
Walker, for instance, offers the young 
children simple, single verses, illus- 
trated with charming, colorful pic- 
tures. In Bible Books for Small Peo- 
ple, by Entwistle and Chalmers, the 
home has some eighteen separate Bible 
stories, one in each book, which the 
very youngest can enjoy. A picture 
on one side and a brief paragraph on 
the other of every two facing pages 
make a simple and effective way of 
telling the old, old stories. The chil- 


dren are soon able to “read” the stories 
back to the grownups! 

Mary Alice Jones has recently 
added to her wonderful array of books 
for children a large, flat, colorful book 
entitled simply Bible Stories. The 
whole family will enjoy this book, 
and children will take pride in shar- 
ing it in family reading times. Older 
children, looking for a “Genesis to 





“Heaven in My Hand” has attractive floral 
cover. 
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Revelation” story of the Bible will 
take delight in Wilson-Wilson’s 
Through the Bible. Try reading occa- 
sionally from The Gospels by Phillips 
or Letters to Young Churches by Phil- 
lips, excellent new translations and 
more easily understood by younger 
members of the family. 


 — COLLECTIONS ARE 
ALWAYS A WONDERFUL ADDITION to the 
family library. Small children will like 
the stories in The Story Shop and 
Another Story Shop by Odell. Better 
Homes and Gardens Story Book for 
small children and Better Homes and 
Gardens Second Story Book for older 
children are excellent new collections 
in the general story field, containing 
many of the old, loved favorites, with 
the original illustrations. The Holiday 
Storybook, compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America, offers 
a good collection of stories about the 
days we celebrate in America. From 
New Year’s to Christmas—not forget- 
ting birthdays—this collection will en- 
rich any home’s living and understand- 
ing and joy. This year’s missionary 
emphasis brings to us a wonderful 
collection of stories about our Church 
at work and worship around the 
world. Timeless, these wonderful stor- 
ies may be the springboard for the 
family’s most wonderful adventure 
into the living, vibrant life of the 
Church. 

Get The Round Window, by All- 
strom, if you have six-to eight-year- 
old children in your home. Try 
Many Hands in Many Lands, by Kel- 
sey, for those nine to eleven, and don’t 
miss The Church We Cannot See, 
Nelle Morton’s thrilling stories for 
those twelve to fourteen, but of fasci- 
nating interest to us all. Even the 
tiniest child can be introduced to 
other children in our mission lands 
through the appealing little Nursery 
Book Satchel, containing four stories 
of other children to delight his heart 
and win for him new friends. For 
teens there is a whole series of ad- 
venture stories entitled Teen-Age Li- 
brary, which offers clean, thrilling 
stories of adventure, sports, mystery, 
history, and animals. 


EARNING CAN BE FUN 
wITH Books! Recently a new series of 
books for small children made its 
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debut. Every home should have these 
excellent and accurate First Books. 
There are First Books of Airplanes, 
Negroes, Science Experiments, Trucks, 
Snakes, Presidents, and a host of other 
informative topics. Included is a First 
Book of Stones, which has frequently 
been difficult to find for families who 
like to know the rocks they walk 
upon! Almost every home now has 
books about birds, trees, and flowers. 
Pocket editions of these guides can 
be secured for as little as $1.00 each 
and offer an endless round of family 
fun. The Family Pleasure Chest, Ei- 
senberg, will open doors to things the 
family can do together, and is almost 
a must for families who like to play 
together. A beautiful library volume 
for every home is the newly published 
I Caught a Lovely Thing Today, by 
Owen, which is a book of photographs 
in sepia. This type of book highlights 
the loveliness of life and our part in 





Dr. Zindwer made own illustrations for “Of 
Little Patients.’ 








it, and can be a source of genuine, 
natural worship for the family who 
shares its beauty. 

Excellent books for reading aloud 
are The Mockingbird Piano, by Mos- 
ley, and Miracle in the Hills, by Sloop 
and Blythe. Families enjoy, too, the 
natural appeal of stories about chil- 
dren such as are to be found in 
Heaven in My Hand, by Humphreys, 
and Of Little Patients, by Zindwer. 
Stories, worship, learning, beauty, are 
all gathered up in the incomparably 
lovely Christ and the Fine Arts, by 
Maus, now a familiar sight in hun- 
dreds of homes. Try the venture of 
reading and give to the children of 
your home a permanent treasury of 
worth-while books! 


“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure. 
Book are paths that upward lead, 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 


Emilie Poulsson. END 


Presbyterian Alliance Announces 
Plans for 1954 U. S. Meeting 


GENEVA—Member bodies of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches have been asked 
to name the 454 delegates they will 
send to the Alliance’s 17th General 
Council to be held next year at Prince- 
ton, N. J., July 27-Aug. 5. The last 
General Council met in 1948 at 
Geneva. 

Invitations sent from the Alliance’s 
headquarters here tomember Churches 
in countries all over the world in- 
formed each of them how many dele- 
gates had been allocated to it. U. S. 
and Canadian Reformed bodies hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system were as- 
signed a total of 149 delegates. 
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How to get ready for 


Race Relations Sunday 


By MALCOLM P. CALHOUN 


Board of Church Extension 


r- GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
has recommended that churches ob- 
serve Race Relations Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, “in the way calculated to 
be most helpful in promoting racial 
good will and understanding.” Not all 
churches will observe the day in the 
same way, but surely every church 
will want to remember this day and 
plan definitely to use it in the most 
fruitful way. 

Institutions and organizations other 
than the Church are helping to pro- 
mote better understanding between 
those of different racial and cultural 
background. For this we can be truly 
grateful. The Army, for example, has 
sought to give equal opportunity for 
all who wear the uniform of their 
country. Discrimination against any- 
one because of color has been reduced 
to a minimum. Major sports in recent 
years have contributed to racial good 
will by recognizing the merits of 
athletes regardless of race. Labor 
unions have given workers a feeling 
of “belonging” to a group which looks 
beyond the color of one’s skin to one’s 
worth as an individual. Other groups, 
such as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
have worked untiringly to improve 
the lot of minority peoples in Amer- 
ica through legal action. 


— INSTITUTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS and others have made 
their contribution toward a better un- 
derstanding between the peoples 
which make up the life of America. 


February 14 


They will continue to have this re- 
sponsibility. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that there can be no solid basis 
for lasting good will without the guid- 
ance which only the Christian Church 
can give. This is a truth of which 
churches today are not fully aware, 
and consequently they have failed to 
give enough thoughtful leadership. 
The Christian faith furnishes an ade- 
quate theological basis for promoting 
good will toward all men. 

It gives a spiritual motive to all ef- 
forts for the betterment of mankind. 
It begins with the basic tenet that God 
created man. It holds to the worth and 
dignity of every person as exhibited 
in the life and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
It presents Him as the One to whom 
the highest loyalty should be given. 
This loyalty must be manifested 
through the practice of the law of 
love. This the Christian Church has 
been commissioned to demonstrate. 
“As thou hast sent me into the world, 
oven so have I also sent them.” Com- 
mitment to Him as God and Saviour 
cements the fellowship of Christians, 
and presents a mighty witness to the 
world. 


H OW MAY LOCAL 
CHURCHES BEST USE RACE RELATIONS 
sUNDAY? This the pastor and his ses- 
sion must decide. A program may be 
planned in co-operation with churches 
of other denominations, or a church 
may wish to plan a program of its 
own. Neither plan need exclude the 
other. In some churches the pulpit will 
be filled by a guest minister of an- 
other race. Some will find an exchange 
of pulpits to be helpful. A community 


observance with several denominations 
taking part and in which all groups 
share has been found to be very satis- 
factory. Wherever there are those 
gathered together in His name He 
manifests Himself. It is important to 
remember this promise as we look to 
Race Relations Sunday. 

Detailed suggestions for programs 
may be secured either from the Di- 
vision of Christian Relations or the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. However, more 
primary than plans and programs is 
the desire and will of churches to use 
the day to demonstrate the Church 
as the body of Christ, the fellowship 
of the believers. Where there is the 
will, there will be found a way. 


J UST AS SPECIAL DAYS AND 
sEASONS for other causes of the Church 
do not remove a continuing concern 
and responsibility for those causes, so 
the annual observance of Race Rela- 
tions Sunday does not lessen the con- 
tinuing responsibility of the Church 
in this area. Indeed, the observance of 
the day should point up this fact. It 
will be the continuing concern of the 
Church to extend the Christian fel- 
lowship. The evangelistic zeal of the 
Church must not be impeded by man- 
made barriers. The world is the field 
of the Church. “Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest.” 

Tied in with this concern of evan- 
gelism is the Church’s concern that all 
men may have the opportunity to de- 
velop into the persons God would 
have them be. Therefore, the Church 
has a responsibility in seeing that all 
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Is THIS NEW CHURCH 
year, which for the first time follows 
the calendar year, Assembly’s Youth 
Sunday for the first time is to be ob- 
served on January 31. Heretofore the 
date of A.Y.S. has been set in the fall. 
Now, however, with the change in 
time for the World Missions Season, 
it is possible for the young people of 
our Church to observe Youth Sunday 
simultaneously with young people of 
other Protestant denominations—at 
the beginning of Community Youth 
Week, which extends from January 
31 to February 7. 

Assembly’s Youth Sunday for a 
number of years has provided an op- 
portunity for the young people to 
interpret to the congregation the pur- 
pose and work of their Fellowship. In 
some churches they take part in the 
morning worship; in others they ex- 
plain the youth program at the eve- 
ning service. A suggested program for 
A.Y.S. is provided in Presbyterian 
YOUTH, but each local Fellowship 
will want to adopt the presentation to 
fit the activities of their own group. 
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Bounp TOGETHER IN 
curRisT,” the new theme chosen by the 
young people of the Assembly, is an 





people have the privilege of an ade- 
quate education; the opportunity to 
develop their talents; to make a de- 
cent livelihood; to have a wholesome 
home and environment; to exercise 
their rights as citizens. No one can be 
a loyal member of the Christian fel- 
lowship and at the same time be in- 
different to the needs of others re- 
gardless of their cultural and racial 
background. 

Ultimately it must dawn upon us 
that we as individuals constitute the 
Church. Therefore it behooves us to 
ask ourselves certain questions: W ho 
is my neighbor? Where does he live? 
How does he live? Does he know that 
Christ is his Saviour? Does he see 
Christ in me? What sort of neighbor 
am I to him? 

There is another question that we 
must dare also ask, namely: If I con- 
tinue in my present pattern of life, 
may I expect to hear in the Great 
Judgment the words, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done unto 
me”? END 
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Youth Sunday ... 
Youth Week 


appropriate introduction to an ecu- 
menical experience on the community 
level. Community Youth Week, spon- 
sored hy the United Christian Youth 
Movement, provides an opportunity 
for Christian young people to demon- 
strate their unity in Christ through 
such interdenominational projects as a 
local week-end work camp, radio pro- 
grams, community survey, a raiment 
roundup or a brotherhood banquet. 
The week is climaxed on Sunday, 
February 7, by an interdenominational 
worship service led by the young 
people; but the influence of the week 


and the service projects begun then 
will continue to be felt in the com- 
munity. 

In communities where no interde- 
nominational youth undertakings have 
been tried, Presbyterian young people 
this year have an opportunity to take 
the lead. Last year’s theme for the 
youth of our Church, “Christ to the 
World Through Me,” and this year’s 
theme, “Bound Together in Christ,” 
can come to be a focus in a united 
effort in the community under the 
interdenominational theme for Youth 
Week, “So Send I You.” END 








Nineteen young people from all over the General Assembly made a two-weeks’ tour of 
Mexico visiting our missionaries and some of the Mexican churches. Full account of this 
adventure will be carried in the February Survey. Above, they board the bus at Laredo. 








We were talking together 


about p C AVCT 


By WINIFRED K. VASS 


Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr. 
Luebo, Africa 


W: WERE TALKING TO- 
GETHER ABOUT PRAYER—the three faith- 
ful Congo women who were sitting 
on my porch, and I, the missionary 
wife. They had come just “to sit” for 
a while, as the Congo expression lit- 
erally goes, a custom which serves 
to slow down the relentless pace of 
the forced activity of the white race 
and to enrich friendships beyond all 
anticipation for those who are willing 
to set aside the business for a while 
and “just sit” with them. 

It had been with some reluctance 
that I had left my typewriter, on hear- 
ing their knock at the door. Letters 
were piled high on the desk and to- 
morrow was mail day. There was that 
set of Bible lessons still to be written, 
articles to be proofread for the next 
edition of the mission monthly paper, 
a set of typing student papers to be 
checked, a meeting to be prepared for, 
and several other odd items awaiting 
time and attention. It certainly wasn’t 
a convenient time just “to sit”! But 
the remembrance of Christ’s serene 
availability to the public at all times 
quieted that irritated impulse and 


gave the grace to set the work aside 
and greet my three visitors with a 
smile of sincere welcome. 


Rw HOW GLAD I WAS 
THAT HIS GRACE WAS AGAIN SUFFICIENT 
for that immediate spiritual need! The 
conversation which took place as we 
chatted was no froth of social flutter 
or lukewarm gravy of heated-over 
gossip. It was quiet and pulsing with 
eternal verities. I felt as I listened to 
them tell their simple stories that the 
afternoon sunshine across the com- 
pound of the mission station was un- 
real, the cries of the children playing 
under the avacado tree or the sound 
of the little organ were not real either! 
The true verities of life and eternity 
were here in this unseen world of the 
spirit in which we were feeling the 
hand of God breaking through the 
veil of the spiritual and touching the 
tiny, insignificant bits of our lives in 
this world of the temporal. We were 
talking together about prayer! 
“Mama,” one said, “We just wanted 
to come and tell you something which 
has made us very happy! Last year 
when we were visiting in a nearby 
village and going from house to house 
to speak with the people about Christ, 
we found an elderly man sitting on the 


ground in front of his home. He was 
in great pain and the cause of it was 
very evident. He had a huge ulcer on 
his leg which he said had refused to 
heal for years and was instead grow- 
ing larger all the time. We spoke with 
him about the Lord Jesus and then 
we prayed with him and for the heal- 
ing of his leg and then left. In that 
same village we visited a woman who 
had lost many premature babies. She 
was very unhappy because her hus- 
band was threatening to get rid of her 
because she was no good as a wife, not 
being able to bear live children. We 
prayed with her, too, and asked her to 
ask God to give her the blessing of a 
living child. 


“N OW FOR SEVERAL 
MONTHs we have been visiting in other 
villages, but this week we again re- 
turned to that village where we had 
prayed with those two hopeless peo- 
ple. And Mama! Listen to this! The 
man’s leg is healed and the woman has 
a healthy little baby! Both the old 
man and the mother of the new baby 
are rejoicing so. They say that it was 
our God and our prayers to Him that 
worked these miracles! Mama, we 
have come to tell you this, so that you 
can rejoice with us, too. Both the man 
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and the woman are now going to 
church services and are learning to 
become Christians!” 

The recital of these events brought 
to mind the return of the 70 to our 
Lord and their joy and wonder at 
their own powers, given through 
Him. Then and there we all bowed 
our heads together and thanked Him 
for hearing and doing in such a won- 
derful way! 

After the prayer we talked some 
more, remembering together other 
times when the unseen hand had 
reached into the world of present 
reality and changed the unchange- 
able, to our human way of thinking. 


One OF THE GROUP IS A 
CASTOFF wiFE. After several years of 
childless marriage, her husband told 
her that he no longer wanted her. In 
her outcast state she came to the Mis- 
sion and has lived in Luebo village for 
many years, serving for several years 
as a nurse in the hospital maternity 
ward and caring for orphaned chil- 
dren abandoned with the missionaries. 

She has been a mother to a baby 
girl who has grown up and married 
and to a little boy who was aban- 
doned because his mother died at his 
birth. He had “eaten” his mother’s 
life so no one wanted him! This un- 
wanted wife has had her life enriched 
and filled with true mothe’ love by 
the years of affectionate c: :e she has 
given to her orphans. She told of an 
incident in which the hand of the 
Infinite had touched a finite detail of 
her life. 

It was stormy rainy-season night 
just a few days after the tiny skele- 
ton of a baby boy had been com- 
mitted to her keeping. The rain was 
so heavy and constant that it had 
soaked through the thatch of the roof 
and put out the already sputtering 
fire. It was far into the cold, wet night 
that the foster mother awoke in pitch 
black darkness to the sound of the 
weak, wailing cry of the starved baby. 
The baby’s bottle of formula and a 
kettle of warm water were on a table 
just across the room. First she must 
light the kerosene lantern so that she 
could see to pick him up from his 
basket bed and warm the bottle for 
him. She reached under her bed for 
the box of matches and felt, to her 
consternation, that it was sitting in a 
puddle of water! 

The stolid rain, beating down sul- 
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lenly for hours on end was soaking 
through the grass roof in steady 
streams all over the house and the 
floor was covered with water! With 
shaking fingers she opened the wet 
box of matches and struck the first 
match—nothing! What if they all 
were bad? Where could she go on a 
night like this and at this time of the 
night to find a light or a coal of fire? 
How could she ca~ry it through the 
driving rain or even expect to find a 
bit of grass or a few sticks dry enough 
to catch fire? 


Orns AFTER THE OTHER 
SHE STRUCK THE DAMP MATCHES against 
the wet side of the box. Finally there 
was just a single match left. She sat 
on the edge of her bed and held the 
one match in her hand, the box in 
the other and listened to the desperate 
crying of the hungry baby. Then she 
prayed, “Lord, you love this little 
orphaned babe and you know that on 
a night like this I could not possibly 
find fire with which to light my lan- 
tern. You make this last match catch 
fire, Lord, so that I can get the baby 
and warm his milk for him and feed 
him.” 

So praying, she struck the last match 
with suddenly steady fingers and a 
spurt of bright flame burst into the 
room, caught the wick and climbed 
up into a warm, steady glow from 
the lantern which filled the whole 
room. “Mama,” she said, as she con- 
cluded her story, “No one can tell 
me that our loving Father does not 
stand ever ready to answer our cries 
of need. I know He hears, for He has 
answered me!” 

The four of us sat quietly for 
awhile, thinking of the eternal impli- 
cations of things which seem so in- 
significant. Then I remembered an 
incident from my own childhood, an 
experience in answered prayer which 


I wanted to share with them, as they 
were sharing their experiences with 
me. 


My MISSIONARY DOCTOR 
FATHER HAD COME HOME in the midst 
of a busy morning at the hospital 
clinic, a thing most unusual for him to 
do, for ordinarily he never reached 
home for lunch till around one 
o’clock! But on this morning he had 
come home on his bicycle because 
there was some praying that had to be 
done. It was the morning of the baby 
clinic and the all-important supply of 
liquid quinine, the only antimalarial 
treatment known at that time, had 
given out. More was on order but the 
uncertainty of Congo means of trans- 
port had meant delay and now, ex- 
haustion of the precious supply! 
When my father had explained the 
meaning of his presence at the house 
at this unusual hour and called the 
family into his office where we cus- 
tomarily had family prayers, kneeling 
beside the day bed, a mountain of 
doubt arose in my mind. My father’s 
faith was a source of unceasing amaze- 
ment to me, his early-teen-age daugh- 
ter! He was going to pray that that 
order of quinine would come, and 
come quickly for it was needed now! 
I did not see how any amount of 
prayer could hurry the sweating cart 
men who had to push the big four- 
wheeled cart, loaded with a ton of 
heavy cargo over the 80 miles of 
muddy roads which lay between us 
and the nearest railroad station! It 
was humanly impossible to make that 
cart go any faster, even conceding 
that the cases of medicine had reached 
the railroad point and had been 
started on their slow journey to the 
mission station. It was a gnawing sense 
of guilty cynicism that filled me as I 
listened to my father’s simple, trust- 
ing prayer. 


W ime WE WERE STILL 
KNEELING beside the day bed, there 
came a knock at the office door. Con- 
cluding his prayer, my father arose 
and opened the door, to be greeted by 
a tall State messenger, wearing the 
bright-red fez indicating his official 
business. In his hand was a letter. Fa- 
ther opened the letter and read it si- 
lently, then motioned to us all to look 
through the open door. There stand- 
ing on the ground under the crooked 
guaya tree was a big demijohn. And 
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what was in it? Liquid quinine, of 
course, sent as a gift by a government 
public health officer who had been 
our guest the week before. He had 
been so impressed by the mission 
medical work that he wished to con- 
tribute something. He was so sorry 
that he could not give money—all that 
he had at his disposal right now was a 
good supply of liquid quinine. Would 
my father be willing to accept the 
demijohn full of it as a little indication 
of his sincere appreciation of our 
work? 

As soon as the messenger had been 
sufficiently thanked, the office door 
was closed and the family knelt again, 
this time to praise instead of petition 
because while we were yet speaking, 
He had heard! Before we had called, 
He had answered us! Never again 
would a mountain of doubt arise— 
little hills, perhaps, when faith grew 
weak. But the lesson of a loving Fa- 
ther, waiting to anwer the simple re- 
quest of His child, asked in faith, be- 
lieving, had been learned! 


| OF MY THREE 

CONGO WOMEN visitors, an elderly 
wife of one of the mission’s oldest 
evangelists, leaned forward. “Mama,” 
she said, “It’s my turn now, and I’m 
going to tell you the most remarkable 
answer to prayer that I have ever ex- 
perienced. I am old now, and my hairs 
are gray and my experiences of the 
love and care of God have been many! 
“When my husband and I were still 
fairly young in the work of spread- 
ing the Word, we were sent by the 
Mission to a faraway village where the 
Word of God had never been 
preached before. It was far from the 
mission station and far from other 
evangelists, as well. We were very 
much alone and found the people un- 
responsive to our message. We had not 
been there very long when my hus- 
band became suddenly and desperately 
ill. I had no medicine and I knew that 
it was a matter of many days before I 
could get word by passing foot mes- 
senger to the Mission to come and get 
him. Day by day he grew weaker and 
weaker till I sometimes wondered if 
the breath of life was still in him. The 
dogs of the village smelled death and 
hung around the door of our hut. 
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Constantly I had to chase them away, 
but they became bolder and bolder, 
daring to come into the hut itself 
whenever my back was turned. I 
knew that if I relaxed my vigilance 
for a moment, they would spring on 
the emaciated, helpless body of my 
husband. 


‘ie BIG WATER JAR in 
which I kept our drinking water was 
now empty and there was no more 
food in the house. The people of the 
village at first taunted me, saying, 
“You see, now, what comes to those 
who leave the customs of their an- 
cestors and worship the strange god 
of the white man!” Then, as my hus- 
band’s sickness obviously became the 
sickness of death, they left us strictly 
alone. I pled with the women with 


whom I had been friendly to share 
some of their garden produce with 
me, or even to bring me a gourd full 
of water, for I did not dare to leave 
my husband alone, lest the dogs at- 
tack him. Finally I became absolutely 
desperate. There had been no food in 
the house for several days, and now 
the water was completely gone. I had 
to go to the valley for water! 
“What was I to do? I got my water 
jar and stood at the door, eyeing the 
skinny dogs that slunk away when 
they saw me. I stood there and prayed 
for courage to leave my husband in 
the house alone. There was no door to 
the hut. We did not have boards in 
those days. There was only a screen 
of woven palm fronds that any ani- 
mal could easily push down. I 
propped it as firmly as I could against 
the mud wall and stood, still hesitant 
to leave. My husband’s heavy breath- 
ing and my own growing thirst finally 
made me realize that I szust go. I must 
commit my husband into God’s care 





Darkness and Dawn 


In the darkness I am afraid and sad. 
With the coming of the dawn, 

And its sure promise of the rising sun, 
Again my heart sings and is glad. 


Before the coming of the hour of dawn, 
Night with its healing power 

Must touch my eyes with sleep 
And hopes be renewed and fears gone. 


Why should I ever fearful and untrusting be? 
There is naught that can keep me from Thee. 


So death comes, and its long shadows fall, 
Seeking to make me afraid. 

But here is promise of the rising sun, 
For I have heard Thy loving call. 


After death’s dark sleep comes Eternal Dawn, 
Just as the day follows the night. 

From its sleep, too, I shall arise refreshed, 
My doubts and cares forever gone. 


Why should I ever fearful and untrusting be? 
There is naught that can keep me from Thee. 


—SARAH EDITH WELCH 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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SURVEY’S BOARD OF EDITORS meeting at Montreat. Left to right, 
Marietta Yarnell, Board of Church Extension; Bluford Hestir, The 
Nan Scott, Assistant Editor; 
Board of World Missions; Evelyn Green, Board of Women’s Work; 


General Council; 


Rowena McCutchen, 





William Thompson, Editor; Holmes Rolston, Editor in Chief of Periodi- 
cals, Board of Christian Education; Wade H. Boggs, Board of Annuities 
and Relief. Nine new members appointed from church at large by 
1953 General Assembly are not shown. 





and go to the spring far down in the 
valley. I had no other choice! So I 
stood there by the palm frond screen 
and asked God to take care of him 
and, if it were His will, to keep him 
alive for further years of service for 
Him. Then I went to the spring, run- 
ning, panting, and praying aloud as 
I went down the steep path to the 
water, climbing, panting and praying 
aloud as I slowly mounted the hill, 
my heavy jar of water on my head. 
As every step brought me nearer to 
our house, I wondered what had hap- 
pened in my absence. What would I 
find when I finally rounded the bend 
in the path and approached the house? 
I prayed every step of the way for 
faith that God had heard my prayer, 
because I knew that that is the one re- 
quirement that God asks of us, when 
we seek something of Him. 


“As I ROUNDED THE BEND 
IN THE PATH that led to our house, the 
first thing I saw was the group of 
mangy dogs still standing outside the 
house. They were just under the eaves, 
sniffing and nosing around the door, 
and the palm screen had been pushed 
down! Still the dogs were not enter- 
ing the house. They were standing at 
the door, and something inside was 
keeping them away, for even as I saw 
them, they jumped and scattered as if 
something were scaring them. 
“Had one of my village neighbors 
finally taken pity on us and overcome 
the fear of the spirits and come to my 
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husband’s aid? I ran to the door of our 
house and peered in. It wasn’t a neigh- 
bor—it wasn’t even a person that had 
protected my husband’s body from 
the dogs. There, lying on his chest as 
he lay unconscious, was a large mother 
cat, surrounded by her four half- 
grown kittens. I did not know whose 
cat it was; I hadn’t even seen it be- 
fore. But God, I knew, had sent that 
mother cat and her kittens to warm 
the body of my husband and to spit 
and growl at the dogs trying to nose 
into the room. 


““ih ana. FROM THAT DAY 
I HAVE BEFRIENDED EVERY CAT! I feed 
them and care for them well, because 
they were the instruments of God to 
save my husband’s life! When I en- 





SNAKES 


Presbyterian missionaries report that 
in the Kodoli area of western India some 
twenty persons were the victims of snake 
bites during recent months. The first vic- 
tims, they say, were taken to the local 
Hindu temple and the idol was called 
upon to heal them. When they died, later 
victims were taken to the Kodoli Mission 
Hospital or the doctor was sent for. These 
were all healed, and now all victims are 
given western care. A number of Indian 
boys have learned from the doctor how to 
give first aid for snake bite, and they 
carry with them a knife and a long string 
as they and their fellows work in the 
fields. 





tered the hut, my husband heard me 
and stirred for the first time in many 
days. He called my name and asked 
for a drink of water and | gave it to 
him, fresh from the spring! Later that 
day the news came that the mission- 
ary had come to pick us up at a 
nearby village and there were friends 
to carry my dear one on an impro- 
vised stretcher to that place! My hus- 
band got well and for many years 
now, even to gray hairs, we have 
served God faithfully. He has heard 
our prayers many, many times and 
answered them in the very best way, 
though sometimes we did not always 
understand the. way in which He 
answered. Yes, I know, too, that He 
hears and answers in wonderful ways, 
even in the smallest details of our 
lives!” 

As I listened to this story, it is no 
wonder that the reality of the Eternal 
seemed greater to me than that of the 
temporal God working in tiny huts in 
tiny ways—a wet match flickering, a 
chance visit of a passing health officer, 
a homeless mother cat looking for a 
warm place to bed her kittens! All so 
intimate a part of life and time, and 
each so delicate a part of timelessness! 

That God cares infinitely and lov- 
ingly, with the deepest concern for 
every moment of our living, and that 
prayer really does “spark” the con- 
nection between reality and the real— 
this we knew as the four of us sat on 
my front porch one day and talked 
together about prayer, : END 











OR FOUR Days—beginning on Sat- 
urday and lasting until Ash 


Wednesday—Momo, King of 

Carnival, reigns in Brazil! Re- 

strictions are forgotten and pub- 
lic funds flow freely to finance the 
gaiety of wide-open cities. Black and 
white come out in masquerade and 
join in the battle of confetti, dancing, 
and singing to barbaric music. The 
monontonous rhythm of the drums 
fills the mob with emotional drunken- 
ness and immorality has her reign! 
Such an atmosphere, contrary to 
Christian ideals and discipline, moti- 
vated the youth of Campinas Presby- 
tery to turn these four national holi- 
days into a time of wholesome fun 
and fellowship, of prayer and medita- 
tion upon God’s will for Christian 
youth in Brazil! 


Remembering 


Filled with memories of Youth Con- 
ferences in the U.S.A., we packed blue 
jeans, blankets, notebooks, pencils, and 
Bibles. But, remembering that we are 
in Brazil we added a hymnal, eating 
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utensils, and a Portuguese dictionary. 
And following the instructions of our 
program we equipped ourselves with 
“bom humor,” “alegria,” and “Es- 
pirito Cristao.” 


Observing and Evaluating 


At the hour of departure, the un- 
predictable tropical rains came, but 
failed to dampen the spirits of the 50 
wet young people together with their 
adult advisers (one Brazilian couple) 
who boarded an “onibus,” well laden 
with suitcases, guitars, balls, and ping- 
pong paddles. Singing voices soon 
drowned out the monotonous rhythm 
of the drums of the city and pene- 
trated the recesses of our hearts. To- 
gether we talked, laughed, and sang in 
spite of our stammering tongues. Soon 
we were lost in the unity of Christian 
fellowship and found ourselves not 
“foreigners” but completely one with 
them. This ability to draw all different 
nationalities into a oneness with them 
is an inherent part of the Brazilian per- 
sonality. This innate ability is vital 
and a basic factor in winning their 


Above 
the din 


By WILLODENE SMITH and BETTY TINLEY 


Missionaries in Campinas and Bambui, Brazil 


Willodene Smith greets Dr. Kagawa, 
inspirational speaker. 


own people to Christ, a people of all 
nationalities . . . the Japanese, Italian, 
German, Norwegian, Swiss, Ameri- 
can, Indian, Negro. 

Arriving at the “fazenda,” we ob- 
served that the Brazilian youth are not 
pampered and spoiled by material lux- 
uries as were we in the States. They 
really enjoyed sleeping on the earthen 
floor covered with straw and a single 
blanket. There was no grumbling as 
they stood in long lines waiting for 
their simple food, “rice and beans”; 
nor did they complain about the indi- 
vidual “KP” duty, despite the neces- 
sity of washing their plates in cold 
water. 

This characteristic patience was fur- 
ther demonstrated when 30 girls had 
to share one shower and bath. Even 
when the announcement came: “short- 
age of water,” there were no com- 
plaints, instead, co-operative efforts to 
preserve the precious “agua.” Not de- 
pendent ag the superficial com- 
forts of life and having learned pa- 
tience through their environment, 
these are youth susceptible to the 
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challenge of the difficult to go “unto 
the uttermost part”—the interior, the 
jungles—to preach, to teach, and to 
heal. 

During the recreational program we 
recognized anew the varied talents 
which God has given to Brazilian 
youth. Through dramatics they dem- 
onstrated creative ability as they 
wrote skits and presented them. 
Through folk games and complicated 
relays, they displayed an ability to 
unify and direct group activities. We 
caught a glimpse of their natural mu- 
sical abilities. One night a group of 
young “mocos” (boys) serenaded the 
“mocas” (girls) singing Brahm’s Lul- 


laby in both English and Portuguese. 


(Note: To Adult Advisers—Come 
to Brazil for inspiration! 
The youth assume the com- 
plete responsibility and di- 
rection of the conference 
program. ) 


To many of these youth God has 
given the ten talents. Let us pray for 
the dedication of these talents to the 
high calling that is theirs in Christ 
Jesus. 

Because of their innate ability to 
create a oneness among various na- 
tionalities; because of their adaptive- 
ness and patience; because of their 
natural talents and leadership ability, 
we have hope in the Christian youth 
of Brazil. We have faith in them be- 
cause they know Jesus Christ as their 
personal Saviour and are not ashamed 
of Him, and because they love and 
honor God’s Word. 

“The Bible studies on santification, 
prayer, and sacrificial Christian living 
provoked thought and stimulated re- 
sponse from the group. In addition to 
these Bible studies each youth spent 
from 7:30 to 8:00 a.m. in private medi- 
tation upon God’s Word. It was in- 
teresting to note that each individual 
responded to this “Quiet Hour” with 
sincerity. 

Round-table discussions were held 
on vocations, filmstrips were shown 
on Church doctrine, but the high light 
of the whole Conference was the in- 
spirational message of Dr. Kagawa of 
Japan, who challenged these youth to 
evangelize Brazil through: (1) direct 
evangelism, (2) education, (3) social 
services, and (4) industrial evangelism. 
Unless this four-fold program is 
adopted and carried out by the Bra- 
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zilian Christian youth, Kagawa says 
we can never compete with Commu- 
nism. 

Society is undergoing a social revo- 
lution here and throughout the world. 
In the course of history, social revolu- 
tions have come and gone as spirit- 
ually and physically hungry people 
reach out to embrace any “gospel” 
which will alleviate these discomforts. 
But the only social revolution which 
has endured the ages is that caused by 
Jesus Christ. 


Our Conclusions 


It is time for the united Christian 
Church to awaken to the need of the 
hour and challenge Christian youth, 
the world over, to. put Christ into 
action! We must challenge them to 
put Christ into social service, econ- 
omy, education and politics. We must 
believe with them that He is sufficient 
to meet the problems of the whole of 
society! 

The Brazilian Christian Youth are 
enthusiastic and consecrated. They 
are capable of meeting this challenge 
and high calling in Christ. They have 
the knowledge of Christ. We have 
shared this with them and are con- 
tinuing to share Him. This Christ is 
able to send dynamic power. He is 
able to call forth the youth with such 
power that they will balance the 
knowledge with the living of Christ, 
in the whole of life. 

We, who went to live for four days 
with enthusiastic, consecreated, Chris- 
tian young people whose lives mani- 
fested the transforming power of the 
Holy Spirit, left the Conference filled 
with faith that here is the answer to 
the problem of evangelizing Brazil! 
The Brazilian Christian youth—with 
the language, with the understanding 
of their customs and philosophy of 
life, with the talents that are theirs 
by mature—must be _ challenged, 
trained, and sent forth to evangelize 
their own people! Our task, and yours, 
is to pray that God will call them with 
such power that they cannot resist. 
Our task is to train them! Ours is the 
privilege of helping them to increase 
their number until they are able to 
extend the Church of Jesus Christ to 
the remotest corner of this vast coun- 
try. Ours is the opportunity of work- 
ing with God in his preparation of the 
Christian youth of this land! 

END 





Group worship and Bible ; 
study ere a vitel part. | 





Building on “fazende" is 
one hundred years old. 





Time out from classes to 
enjoy a softbell geme. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT (RNS)— 
Just a few blocks from the campus of 
Yale University a group of young 
ministers and divinity students are 
helping to establish a new sense of 
community among the disheartened 
residents of one of New Haven’s most 
dismal slum areas. 

The leaders of New Haven’s Oak 
Street Parish, most of them students 
or graduates of Yale Divinity School, 
are showing that young people with a 
sincere desire to work with the under- 
privileged can find plenty to be done 
right in their own community. 

The Oak Street district comprises 
ten blocks in the heart of New Haven 
adjacent to the vast New Haven Hos- 
pital. About 500 families live in the 
ancient tenements which are some day 
slated to be removed for a slum clear- 
ance housing project. A large propor- 
tion of them are Negro families who 
moved to New Haven from the South 
during World War II. They were un- 
able to find homes in more attractive 
neighborhoods largely because of their 
color. Most of the churches have ig- 
nored them. They have lost all roots 
and become lonely and bitter. The 
white people who live there are mostly 
elderly couples struggling to get by 
on pensions. 

Rents are low in the area but land- 











ways are dark and alleys and back 
lots are filled with rubbish. Rats roam 
the neighborhood and small children 
* . have been bitten by them. 
The young ministers were greeted 
were there to stay. They rented rooms 
one . and those with families brought them 
and hostility gave way to joyful to live there. Their purpose was not 
Icom these youn eople to force religion on the residents, but 
OS Oe Y g peop to show by working with them from 


with suspicion and hostility when they 
moved into the Oak Street district in 

put their Christianity into practice day to day that faith works through 
fellowship. 


Work campers from churches and colleges clean up a back alley to make Oak Street lords refuse to make repairs and sani- 
the spring of 1950. They were ex- 
pected to hold a few revival meetings 

They held interdenominational serv- 
ices—at first meeting in small groups 


more liveable. tary conditions are deplorable. Hall- 
and soon fade away. But the ministers 
in homes and then in a tiny chapel 
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established in a store front. But more 
effective in winning the confidence of 
the tenement dwellers have been their 
programs for young people, the opera- 
tion of a summer church school and 
such projects as “Operation Rat,” a 
plan to rid the area of rodents by 
cleaning up yards and alleys. 

“We're trying to show the residents 
of this neglected neighborhood that 
by working together they can do 
much to improve their surroundings,” 
said Rev. Robert Strippel, one of the 
leaders of the group ministry. “They 
have been living too long as indi- 
viduals and have lost all sense of com- 
munity. Religion can have no meaning 
in their lives unless they can be 
brought to realize the power of God 
in fellowship.” 

One of the first accomplishments 
was the formation of the Oak Street 
Area Recreational Council at a meet- 
ing in Doug Ford’s barber shop. Peti- 
tions circulated among parents in the 
neighborhood resulted in the reopen- 
ing of a long unusued swimming pool 
at a city bathhouse and the paving of 
a play area behind the building. A 
club for fifth and sixth grade boys and 
a teen-age girls’ club have been 
formed. A neighborhood gang was 
“reorganized” to become one of the 
most active of the youth groups. Dur- 
ing the summer groups of children are 
taken to beaches and parks. 

FULL USE IS MADE of the new play- 
ground. Mothers of the parish conduct 
a nursery school there during the 





Re Publicity 


The Diocese of Michigan is urg- 
ing Episcopalian clergy to activity 
in Church publicity, “the pulsing 
lifeblood of business, and equally 
vital to Church life and vigor 
everywhere.” 

Ten points stress neatly the 
fundamentals of getting newspaper 
space: “Develop a ‘nose for news’; 
report only facts; be brief; fully 
identify all persons the first time 
they are mentioned; put the whole 
story, briefly, into the first para- 
graph; place facts in their descend- 
ing order; leave a one-inch margin 
all the way around; double-space 
all copy; write ‘30’ at the end; 
secure a picture for your story if 
possible—The Methodist Pastor’s 
Journal 











mornings and the city holds a super- 
vised recreational program for older 
children afternoons. Square dances 
and fish fries are Saturday night activi- 
ties for adults. 

An effort has been made to stimu- 
late interest in politics and social prob- 
lems. Candidates in last year’s city 
elections were invited to speak in the 
neighborhood. The newly-formed 
club for mothers made a trip to the 
United Nations headquarters and later 
visited the East Harlem Protestant 


Parish to see what had been accom- 
plished there through community ac- 
tion. 

Services in the chapel have been 
informal and attendance is irregular, 
but the ministers are hoping to see 
a formal church organization started 
this fall. “First, it seemed important 
to show the people that we were 
here to work with them and thus to 
overcome their distrust,” Mr. Strippel 
said. “Now we believe their most 
urgent need is to form their own 
church.” 

TO BE CLOSER to their parishioners 
and because the parish operates on a 
tight budget, the staff and their fami- 
lies live as frugally as most of their 
neighbors. Grants from the New 
Haven Foundation and contributions 
from churches help support the proj- 
ect, but to make ends meet several of 
the ministers have other jobs. Rev. 
Robert Forsberg has been employed 
as a factory worker, laboring side by 
side with some of his Oak Street 
friends. 

Work in the parish is frequently of 
a depressing nature. Alcoholism is an 
acute problem in the Oak Street dis- 
trict and the ministers are often con- 
sulted on domestic difficulties. Arrests 
in the neighborhood run about four 
times the average for the city as a 
whole. One man could do very little 
alone. But in a group ministry discour- 
agement is overcome by a spirit of 
working together. The church is 
needed on Oak Street. END 





Volunteers and residents are shown carrying on “Operation Rat,” a 
plan to rid the area of rodents. @ Two leaders of the Oak Street 
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Parish, Jane Strippel and Rev. Robert Forsberg, meet with mothers of 
the neighborhood to plan for the nursery on the new playground. 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


Missionaries’ Birthdays March Through May 


The missionaries who are starred should be addressed at Education Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 


Since mail will be forwarded please use first-class postage. 


March 


March 2—Mrs. James T. Magruder, Japan 
March 2—Rev. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 

March 3—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa 

March 3—Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Japan 
March s—Miss Dore Lens Reynolds, Africa 
March 5—WMir. Eric Bolton, Africa 

March 7—WMrs. Manford H. Saunders, Africa 
March 8—Rev. R. P. Richardson, China* 
March 8—Rev. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 
March 12—Mrs. John B. Wood, Mexico 
March 13—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Afirca 

March 14—Mr. Robt. C. Shane, Brazil* 

March 15—Miss Elisa Gonzales, Brazil 

March 16—Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 
March 18—Mrs. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

March 20—Miss Mary Elizabeth Tinley, Brazil 
March 25—Mrs. John M. Stout, Brazil 

March 26—Mrs. Joe B. Hopper, Korea 

March 26—Mrs. S. H. Wilds, Africa* 

March 31—Mrs. Earl S. King, Jr., Africa 


April 
April 1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 
April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan 
April 2—Mrs. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 
April 3—Mrs. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil 
April 4—Rev. T. R. Taylor, Brazil 
April 4—Mrs. Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., Japan 
April 4—-Dr. David John Seel, Korea 
April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa 
April 6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil* 
April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico 
April 6—Miss Mildred Romer, Brazil 
April 7—Rev. H. M. Punt, Africa 
April 9—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 
April 11—Mrs. H. T. Bridgman, China* 
April 13—Mrs. Charles Sthreshley, Africa 
April 14—Rev. Robt. W. Reinhold, Africa 
April 14—Rev. Chas. T. McKee, Africa 
April 15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 
April 15—Mrs. Frank W. Price, China* 
April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 
April 17—Mr. W. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 
April 17—Mrs. Ernest W. Pettis, Jr., Korea 
April 17—Miss Lucile McElroy, Africa 
April 17—Mr. Thomas R. Cleveland, Africa 
April 19—Rev. Walter P. Baldwin, Jr., Japan 
April 21—Rev. Benson Cain, Japan 
April 22—Mrs. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 
April 22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 
April 23—Mr. Manford H. Saunders, Africa 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan 
24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, Brazil 
24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 
26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa* 
26—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa 
26—Mr. William C. Worth, Africa 
26—Dr. Donald Dilworth, Ecuador 
27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 
28—Rev. Earl S. King, Jr., Africa 
29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa 
29—Rev. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 
30—Dr. William Rule III, Africa 


May 


1—Mrs. Paul B. Smith, Brazil 

2—Rev. John Boyle, Brazil* 

2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 

2—Dr. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 

2—Dr. Jean B. Jung, Africa 

2—Rev. Douglas E. Charles* 

4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 
5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea 
6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China* 

7—Rev. L. Sherwood Taylor, Brazil 

8—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa 
g—Mrs. Wm. B. Beckner, Jr., Africa 

g—Mrs. David A. McLean, Africa 
10—Mr. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 
10—Mrs. Jule Spach, Brazil 

12—Mrs. Bruce A. Cumming, Korea 
13—Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 
13—Rev. David A. McLean, Africa 
13—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 
15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
16—Mr. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 
17—Rev. Joe B. Hopper, Korea 
17—Miss Elizabeth McNeill, Japan 
17—Miss Mary Willodene Smith, Brazil 
20—Mrs. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 
20—Rev. John Sharp Vass, Africa* 
20—Dr. Gladys Smithwick, Africa 
21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, Formosa* 
27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea 
27—Miss Astrid Kraakenes, Korea 
28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea* 
28—Miss Katherine Peck, Brazil 
29—Mrs. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 
30—Rev. Irvine G, Mitchell, Japan* 


May 31—Mrs. William J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 


May 


31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 
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Mrs. Litz finds Presbyterians in 


Belgium “accomplishing miracles” 





‘S7-N BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, we 
| had the unique experience 

of meeting with the Gen- 
eral Council of the Belgian 
Christian Missionary Church. 
Through Mr. Paul Freeland, 
secretary of Overseas Relief and 
Interchurch Aid of our Board 
of World Missions, we had in- 
troductions to Dr. Emile Je- 
quier, president of the Chris- 





Mrs. A. Walton Litz of Little Rock, Ark. is 
a member of the Genera! Council of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. Early in 1953 she, with 
her husband and son, visited ten European 
countries. In six of these, the Litz family visited 
with great Protestant leaders, learning from 
them something of the work being done in 
Europe. Speaking of these visits, she says, “To 
us, these contacts were the high points in a 
memorable trip.” One of the most unusual 
visits, especially interesting to Mrs. Litz as a 
member of our General Council, was one with 
the General Council of the Belgian Christian 


Missionary Church. Here is Mrs. Litz’ story. 


was placed in the center of the 
table around which we had met, 
with cups for each of us. After a 
prayer, in which the Church in 
America was remembered, I 
looked up to see each man taking 
from his pocket, or brief case, a 
small paper-wrapped package 
and placing it on the wooden 
paddle in front of him, and then 








tian Missionary Church of Bel- 
gium. On our arrival in Brussels we 
had a most cordial and pressing invita- 
tion to meet with the General Council 
of their Church which had been called 
for the following day. 

When we arrived at the headquar- 
ters of the Church the next morning 
we were given a heart-warming re- 
ception and made to feel we were 
conferring a favor rather than re- 
ceiving one. The headquarters com- 
bine in one building the church offices, 
a publishing house where all Sunday 
school literature is published—also the 
Church paper, a bookstore, library, 
and an orphanaye! 

“This Church, placed as it is in a 
predominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
try, has approximately 7000 members, 
divided into 40 congregations. Never 
have I seen so much done by so few 
with so little. To us, they seemed to 
be accomplishing miracles on a budget 
of 27,000 pounds ($73,360), $6,200 of 
which is set aside for the evangeliza- 
tion of Ruando. This is being achieved 
through self-denial and self-sacrifice— 
and I have never seen a happier, more 
enthusiastic group of people. 

“Their General Council combines 
the work of all our Boards and Gen- 
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eral Council. It meets monthly be- 
tween the yearly meeting of their 
General Assembly, and is composed 
of nine members: four ministers, four 
laymen, plus the Church treasurer 
who may be either minister or lay- 
man. The entire membership of the 
Council was present and we were 
especially interested in the personnel 
of the group. Among the five minis- 
ters (for the present treasurer of the 
Church is a minister) there were in- 
cluded one local pastor and the editor 
of the Church paper. The four lay- 
men were: an industrial engineer, a 
coal miner, a judge and a carpenter. 
This group was representative of the 
Church, not only from a cultural and 
professional standpoint, but also geo- 
graphically. 

“The meeting was conducted in 
Flemish, only two members of the 
Council speaking English, but Dr. 
Jequier, with the help of the Industrial 
Engineer, interpreted for us and we 
had no trouble in following the day’s 
proceedings. When lunchtime came 
they brought in wooden paddles and 
laid one in front of each of us. For 
their guests a small plate of sandwiches 
had been provided. A pot of coffee 


I realized that each man had 
brought his own lunch. This was 
done in a matter of fact way and 
nothing was said of it—but I could not 
but think of our own bountiful lunches 
at home under similar circumstances, 
and it was a little hard, because of the 
lump in my throat, to swallow the 
sandwiches so thoughtfully and hos- 
pitably provided for us. 

“It was a day we shall never forget. 
Someway, I had the feeling that I 
had been transported to another day 
and that I was sitting in on a meeting 
of the early Church. There was a feel- 
ing of urgency in all their planning 
that I have rarely experienced. As the 
pastor of the church at Antwerp said: 
‘If our synod considered only the 
number of members and the great 
financial sacrifices required of us, the 
work would be discontinued. For- 
tunately there is another point of 
view. We have learned that one is 
sometimes more than ten, and because 
of Jesus Christ we know that it is the 
individual that matters, not the masses. 
It is because of the “folly” of the 
cross of which Paul speaks in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that we 
maintain our work.’ Truly there is 
greatness in this ‘folly.’” END 














No community can be healthy if its homes are indifferent about 
its success, its improvement, its stability. It is imperative that 


homes awaken to their obligation to the community. 


When good families 


get together 


Soctat UNITS ARE RELATED 
to our lives either distantly and rather 
indistinctly or closely and distinctly. 
Those units that are related to us 
closely and distinctly are the family 
and the immediate community. Those 
related to us distantly and somewhat 
indistinctly are the county, the state, 
the nation, and the world. Surely 
you can easily notice that even the 
county is a much vaguer institu- 
tion than the immediate community. 
We are definitely related to the 
county, the state, the nation, and the 
world but through representatives be- 
cause our government is a republic. 

The immediate community has a 
unique place in this scheme of things, 
for it is the area of contact between 
the larger, more vague units and the 
family. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, the 
founder of the new Antioch College 
and formerly with TVA, is now 


The Christian Home, November, 1951. 
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president of Community Service, In- 
corporated. He believes that the im- 
mediate community, especially the 
small community, is the determining 
unit of the nature of our national life. 
He says that a strong nation must be 
made up of strong local communities; 
that a nation with a strong central 
government but with weak local com- 
munities will not survive. 


Tu IMMEDIATE, LOCAL 
COMMUNITY exists in several forms: 
the township, the village, the town, 
the suburb, the small city, the large 
city. I do not care to state here arbi- 
trarily the population figures which 
determine into which of these classes 
a community would belong. In the 
case of the large city the local com- 
munity would be a neighborhood sur- 
rounding a school unit of a high 
school and several elementary schools, 
a few churches, a district of the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association. Inhabitants 


of our sizable cities seek local com- 
munity citizenship either by moving 
to a self-contained suburb or by or- 
ganizing a geographical area into a 
community within the total city pop- 
ulation. 

There is a grave danger that a fam- 
ily may be a smug, satisfied unit suf- 
ficient unto itself. The loyalty of the 
individual members of a home to a 
home is an admirable attitude but it 
can be overdone. Whole families can 
be selfish groups and when they are 
they tend to make each of their mem- 
bers selfish. Some observers say that 
when a man and woman who have 
never “kept company” except with 
each other become husband and wife 
they are much more likely to make 
their home one of the self-sufficient 
kind than persons who before mar- 
riage have dated with many social 
partners. 

The theory advanced to explain 
this likelihood is that such singletrack 
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By FRANK D. SLUTZ 


individuals have for a long time been 
so wrapped up in each other that 
marriage intensifies that relationship. 
Whatever we may think of this the- 
ory, the fact stands that many families 
act as if, because the state and the 
nation are out of their reach, they 
believe that the immediate commu- 
nity may be neglected. This is surely 
a most unfortunate practice, for it 
creates a deep chasm of separation 
between homes and the immediate 
community. No community can be 
healthy if its homes are indifferent 
about its success, its improvement, its 
stability. Families need for their own 
good to give a loyalty to social units 
larger than the home. Families can 
grow in upon themselves and lose 
their vitality. 


(Goon FAMILIES CAN MAKE 
GooD COMMUNITIES if they get to- 
gether and if they practice commu- 
nity service as families. Frequently 
one member of a home is devoted to 
the local community and takes an 
earnest part in community life. This 
interest by a member of a family in 
the local community is something 
quite different from the active loyalty 
of a family as a family to the local 
community. Some families are broken 
into factions; one member is active in 
the church, another in the community, 
still another in some national organ- 
ization; but there is no integral loy- 
alty in such a family to the life of 
the local community. It is this inte- 
gral family loyalty to the community 
that concerns us in this discussion. 
I have been trying to show how 
important the family is in the life 
of the immediate local community 
and how that local community is the 
connection between the home and 
human society. It is imperative that 
homes awaken to this obligation to 
the community. How may families 
aid and support and improve the local 
community? What sensible, practical, 
down-to-earth ways exist for such 
support? 


ray 

q HE FAMILY SHOULD 
KNOW HOW THE LOCAL COMMUNITY is 
organized as a governmental unit. It 
will be interesting for families to 
make a sample chart of the commu- 
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There is a grave 
danger that a family 
may be a smug, 
satisfied unit sufficient 
unto itself. 


nity government. True, the children 
may learn this in civics classes at 
school but such understanding of 
community organization needs to be 
intensified by home study. The whole 
family should know how the com- 
munity carries on its work. (The fam- 
ily will be quite amazed over how 
little it has known about community 
government.) The department of 
health, fire protection, law enforcing 
officers, traffic lights, the care of 
streets, taxes: all these are interesting 
subjects for the family. In the very 
small communities governmental or- 
ganization is simple indeed, but it 
needs to be understood. Most homes 
are inexcusably ignorant about the 





local community government. 

Even more interesting for families 
than the study of a chart of local 
community government is the learn- 
ing to know the community’s officers. 
The real government is always a 
group of persons. The P.T.A. could 
have a short evening program for en- 
tire families where the community 
officers could be introduced and each 
could take three or four minutes to 
speak of his work. At a family night 
in a church these officers could be pre- 
sented. School assemblies are excel- 
lent occasions for community officers 
to be made known to students. Best of 
all, now and them a home could invite 
a community official as a dinner 
guest. I know what you are thinking! 
You are thinking that if community 





officers accept all these invitations 
they cannot possibly do the work! 
You need not fear any such a rush of 
invitations! The officers of a commu- 
nity would be heartened by homes 
that take an interest in knowing them 
and their work. Public office is too 
often a mixture of loneliness and crit- 
icism. 


A FAMILY COULD AID THE 
LOCAL COMMUNITY by choosing, as a 
family, to undertake for a year some 
community task, the special help of 
some department of the community 
government. After a year of helping 
in one way, the family could ask for 
a new task the next year. For instance, 
a home could adopt under the guid- 
ance of the Family Welfare Bureau, 
another family which it could help 
in special ways. 

Perhaps a home could take a foster 
child for a year. The parent or par- 
ents of such a foster child pay for 
board and room. Here is a widow 
who must work every day in a fac- 
tory. She has a lad ten years old who 
goes to school each morning two 
hours after his mother leaves for 
work and reaches home from school 
three hours before his mother returns 
in the afternoon. He gets into serious 
mischief. He needs a foster home at 
least five days of the week and maybe 
six. 

Families can make various kinds of 
surveys for information the commu- 
nity wants. The officials of a com- 
munity would appreciate such volun- 
tary help. I have listed here only a 
few suggestions about the many pos- 
sible kinds of direct aid of this kind 
which homes can furnish. 

Families in our democracy have a 
very special, important, and pressing 
duty to take the fullest possible part 
in every election conducted by the 
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FAMILIES GET TOGETHER 








community. Surely state and national 
elections are significant, but so is the 
local election which we treat so often 
as of little moment. It is the election 
closest to the home. The family 
should investigate every candidate, 
every issue on the ballot; it should 
discuss these matters, and every child 
in the home old enough to under- 
stand should share in such discussion. 
This is an excellent way to train for 
active citizenship. No election is un- 
important. Humanity suffered a long 
struggle to make free elections pos- 


sible. 


Every HOME SHOULD BE 
INTERESTED, actively interested, in the 
public schools of the community, 
even during the years after the chil- 
dren of that home have finished their 
public school education. In a democ- 
racy no one can ever resign from 
his thoughtful responsibility for pub- 
lic education. I know of one town in 
which a family owns a half dozen 
good houses and these are rented to 
public school teachers first of all; only 
when no teacher is needing a home 
will one of these be rented to a non- 
teacher. Families should open their 
homes to small social parties for 
teachers and those who are not teach- 
ers to mingle as guests. Why all this 
putting of teachers into tight social 
compartments for teachers only? 
Homes should make the Parent- 
Teachers Association less and less a 
Mother-Teachers Association. All 
homes are continuously responsible 
for the support of the community’s 
schools. 

Here is another way for families to 
support the community. Whenever a 
public officer, or a fireman, or a pub- 
lic official in less dramatic service 
does a splendid piece of work, families 
should write or telephone their ap- 
preciation to such officers. In writing 
or telephoning it should be empha- 
sized that the message is from the 
home, the family, instead of from one 
person! The practice of such expres- 
sion of appreciation by homes as 
homes will mean much to the officers 
who are commended and much to the 
citizenship of the homes that take 
time to be expressively appreciative. 
The opponents of public officials do 
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Homes as homes should stand by the Church. 


not forget to criticize them; but their 
friends fail to praise them. Recently a 
prominent manufacturer in a city of 
some size so much appreciated the 
courage of one of the municipal 
judges in a decision that he wrote to 
a long list of homes asking them to 
write that judge a letter of praise and 
thanks. I wonder how many homes 
responded. 


Famuxs CAN STRENGTHEN 
A LOCAL COMMUNITY by their sincere 
support of all the spiritual forces in 
that community. First of all, homes 
as homes should stand by the church, 
for the church is the supreme spiritual 
instrument in human society. There 
are other spiritual forces in every 
community besides the church. There 
are the YMCA and the YWCA; the 
Salvation Army which does such an 
unselfish kind of service in commu- 
nity areas where service is most 
needed; the Boy Scouts; the Girl 
Scouts; the Camp Fire Girls; and 
more that could be mentioned. 
The indispensable basis, the very 
soil out of which democracy grows, 
is the spiritual philosophy that rec- 
ognizes God as our senior partner and 
which teaches the priceless worth of 
every individual. We can easily slip 
down into a secularism that does not 
see beyond its own nose, which thinks 


it can lift itself by pulling on its own 
armpits. A community which be- 
comes secular soon becomes pagan 
and its democracy is only a kind of 
parliamentary desert. Our democracy 
and our freedom will be made safer 
every time a home enlists as a home 
in the church. 

If ever there was a falsehood it is 
that democracy will run itself end- 
lessly and successfully. Only dictator- 
ships and gang-ruled states and na- 
tions managed by political bosses can 
hope to run themselves for a while. 
In such states the power groups make 
a profit for themselves by their man- 
aging of the government, and until 
the people rebel they carry on by 
their constant efforts to perpetuate 
what pays them in power and money. 
Eventually such governments perish. 
Democracy by its very nature must 
have the voluntary, continuous loy- 
alty of homes, and that loyalty can 
reach to the state and to the nation 
best through the local community. 
It is time for good families to get 
together more than they ever have 
done previously in order to make 
good communities. END 


French Protestants Establish 
New Ecumenical Center 


Paris—An abandoned farm at 
Chambon-sur-Lignon, near the newly- 
enlarged Protestant Cevenol College, 
has been turned into an ecumenical 
center under the direction of the Rev. 
Howard F. Schomer, representing the 
American Congregational Christian 
Churches in Europe. 

Repairs and alterations to the build- 
ings were made possible by funds from 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 
The center will serve as a meeting 
place for groups of Christians from all 
parts of Europe. 


Lutherans Appoint 
Television Evangelist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— The Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church has called one 
of its pastors to serve as television 
evangelist. 

In accepting the call, the Rev. Nor- 
man L. Hammer, pastor of Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church, North Hollywood, 
California, said that he would “seek 
ways and means of showing people by 
television the love of God and invite 
the lonely, the frustrated, and the dis- 
couraged to find peace through Jesus 
Christ.” 
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CHURCH AGENCIES 








(From page s) Presbytery in 
Kentucky, in the Goodland Indian 
Orphanage in Oklahoma, and to the 
Division of Television and Radio, 
Board of Church Extension. 

Of immense importance in the 
Church’s life is the training work car- 
ried on through the Board of Women’s 
Work. Working directly with leaders 
from all over the Church at annual 
Training School in Montreat, and 
through presbyterial and synodical 
leaders for training conferences and 
classes on these levels, the personnel 
of the Board office are reaching 
hundreds of women annually. These 
are helped to take a more responsible 
role in their service to the Church. 


Te GENERAL COUNCIL’S 
SERVICE reaches your home church 
through stewardship conferences and 
special religious news clinics and con- 
ferences for ministers and their pub- 
licity volunteers. But the Council’s 
greatest contribution is in its advisory 
capacity to the entire Church, at the 
General Assembly level. By gathering 
data from each agency of the Church, 
and through exhaustive studies of the 
giving habits of synods, presbyteries, 
and local churches, the Council is able 
each year to give the Assembly recom- 
mendations on the budget of the 
Church for the coming year. 

The Council also suggests means of 
undergirding, financially, the total 
program of the Church. Through 
special research projects, it brings be- 
fore the Assembly and the Church 
pressing problems. By attention to 
co-ordinating publicity work of the 
entire Assembly, it helps tell the story 
of the Church to its people and to the 
people of the South. And through 
co-ordinating the planning of the 
Church, the Council helps guide the 
preparation—five years in advance— 
for each year’s emphasis theme. This 
makes preparation of uniform study 
material possible, when each board 
and agency begins to prepare its 
books, pamphlets, and guidance litera- 
ture. 

These services to the Church are of 
the sort that are rarely seen or noticed 
by most church members. They are 
carried on on budgets that are slim to 
begin with, and never has either 
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The Day of Christ Is Near 


HE atomic bomb and the hy- 

: drogen bomb have not changed 

Christian theology. They have 
only confirmed the Word of God. 
What Paul declared would happen, 
even the unbeliever now knows could 
happen. If anyone ever doubted that 
the world could and one day would 
come to a sudden, catastrophic, cli- 
macteric end, these doubts have been 
dispelled. The scientist now joins the 
Holy Scriptures to bear witness to 
the fact. 

For the Christian there remains one 
fundamental difference. The Chris- 
tian knows that when the end comes, 
it will be no accident. It will be the 
climax of the Great Design. It will 
be God’s doing. It will be the Day of 
Christ, the Day of Judgment, an 
awful and glorious Day. God will 
ring down the curtain on the Drama 
of Human History and Christ, the 
Righteous Judge, will appear. 

This then, is a day of crisis in the 
life of the Christian Church. This is 
no time for trivialities. Unimportant 
things must be swept aside in order 
that the main things may have the 
right of way. The question is: What 
is absolutely indispensable? What is 
vital? 

This is a day of priorities! During 
the war we confronted a situation in 
which the demands on our economy 
were so great that our leaders were 
forced to ask: What is vital? In our 


civilian life, even though we had the 
money, we could not go everywhere 
we wished to go, we could not buy 
everything we wished, we could not 
do everything we wanted to do. 

Some things had the right of way. 
The men in the armed forces had to 
be fed. That was vital! Therefore, 
food was rationed. The motorized 
army and navy and air corps had to 
have the tools of war and the fuel to 
operate them. That was vital! There- 
fore, steel and copper and other 
metals were not available for civilian 
use; and gasoline and rubber were 
rationed. Our entire national life was 
governed by the best answer our lead- 
ers could give to the question: What 
is vital? 

When men become aware that they 
are up against the major issues of life 
and death, when they see clearly that 
their day is a day of priorities, then 
they see more clearly what is vital. 
That is where the Christian Church 
is today. The Day of Christ is near 
for the Church and for every Church- 
man among us. The most formidable 
antagonist the modern church has 
faced is driving us to re-examine our 
message and our methods, to more 
earnestly inquire into the Will of 
God for His Church in our time and 
to pray for the wisdom of God and 
the power of God. 

—DR. C. GRIER DAVIS 


Asheville, N. C. 





agency received the full amount budg- 
eted by the Assembly. The 1954 
Council budget is $93,000; that for 
the Board of Women’s Work $113,- 
947. In comparison to the large serv- 
ice rendered, these budgets are very 
small yet the work of these two 
agencies is felt in every church in 
the denomination. 


In ONE OTHER FIELD these 
agencies are similar. Both are what are 
known as General Fund agencies, of 
which there are a total of seven. These 
include, besides the Council and 
Women’s Board, the Historical Foun- 
dation, Assembly’s Training School, 
Montreat, Stillman College, and the 
American Bible Society. All seven are 
supported by an Assembly-set per- 
centage of the General Fund. Contri- 
butions to the Fund, and hence to 


the operation of these agencies, are 
made through the normal benevo- 
lences contributions to presbytery or 
synod treasurers’ offices. 


Failure of individual churches to meet 
askings for benevolences means, in the 
final analysis, failure of both the Council 
and the Board of Women’s Work—as 
well as all other General Fund agencies 
—to carry on the program assigned by 
the General Assembly. 


By the very nature of the emphasis 
both these agencies place on the total 
program of the Church, it is highly 
fitting that they should be given spe- 
cial attention in this first month of the 
first church year to coincide with the 
calendar year. Special attention and 
study of the work of the two will go 
far toward insuring the success of the 
over-all program of the Church. 











By MAREL BROWN 


Mrs. Alex B. Brown 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ee FROM BAN- 
GOR TO BERKELEY will be humming, 
whistling, and singing “Way Down 
upon the Suwannee River” as the na- 
tion observes the third Stephen Fos- 
ter Day on January 13. The day of 
recognition was authorized by act of 
Congress in October, 1951, and set by 
Proclamation of the President of the 
United States. 

School children in modern, glass- 
brick buildings and in one-room 
schoolhouses hugging remote hills 
will sing the haunting words of “My 
Old Kentucky Home” that came out 
of Foster’s heart a century ago. Juke 
boxes will soften their tones to chide 
a rebuke to Johnny Ray as the*clink 
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of nickels is turned into the tempo of 
“Oh! Susannah! don’t you cry for me; 
I’m bound for Alabama with my banjo 
on my knee!” 

Mothers will stir their cupcakes to 
the nostalgic rhythm of “Beautiful 
Dreamer.” Fathers will quicken their 
pace of business, in mill or market, to 
the irresistible urgency of “Camp 
Town Races.” 

Lovers the world over will remem- 
ber their absent Marys or Susans or 
Gildas as they borrow the spirit of 
Stephen Foster’s “I Dream of Jeannie 
with the Light Brown Hair.” 


ye THE FOLK TYPE SONGS 
OF STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER have caught 
the imagination and the fancy of every 
age in almost every country around 
the globe. The first Stephen Foster 
Day festivals met with approval of all 



























One of the dioramas from the Stephen Foster Memorial calls to mind the words of “Suwannee River.” 


Stephen Foster Day 


music lovers and this third Foster 
Day promises to establish it as a wel- 
come and permanent annual celebra- 
tion. 

Outstanding in the tributes will be 
the all-day festival at the new Stephen 
Foster Memorial at White Springs, 
Florida. As was true last year, auto- 
mobiles from almost every state, and 
the Dominions of Canada, will again 
be lined up in the broad parking area; 
and Foster lovers from Poughkeepsie 
and Portland will join with thousands 
from all over Florida, to enjoy con- 
cert artists and orchestras as they play 
and sing tuneful melodies that began 
in the sentient heart of a man whose 
short life was dedicated to music. 


i“ STEPHEN FOSTER ME- 
MorRIAL at White Springs is a large 
antebellum brick building with mas- 
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The nation pays tribute 
to writer of beloved 
spirituals and other songs 


sive white columns across the front 
and rear entrances, typically southern 
in style. At the rear a columned 
breezeway curves out to small build- 
ings used for curator’s quarters and 
service space, and that semicircle 
forms a breath-taking view from the 
parking area. 

The enormous, hexagon-shaped cen- 
tral room is surrounded with dioramas 
of eight of Foster’s best-loved songs. 
Those lighted dioramas, with hidden 
music playing softly the tune for each 
scene, are so realistic in their art 
work, coloring and mechanism that 
the onlooker feels he is a part of each 
song. 

Former farm boys slyly rub re- 
membered aching backs as cotton 
pickers bend to pick the full, white 
bolls while the replica of “Suwannee 
Belle” glides slowly down the Suwan- 
nee River in the background. The tail 
of “Old Dog Tray” thumps a friendly 
reminder to his lonely master, and a 
man remarks: “Your human friends 
may forget you, but a man’s dog is 
faithful right on.” And as horses gal- 
lop across the back stretch, in “Camp 
Town Races,” and come into view 
around the bend, people cheer them 
across the finish line. 

Glassed niches in the panneled pas- 
sageways hold Foster manuscripts and 
original copies of his published music. 
In the large flanking parlors, each 
with a grand piano of the period, cases 
of Fosterana reveal the hopes and 
struggles of America’s early nineteenth 
century song writer. A Howard 
Chandler Christy painting over one 
mantel shows Foster at his composing; 
and over the other mantel the artist 
interprets a Foster song. Everything 
at the Museum makes Foster come 
alive. 


Tine 285-ACRE SITE WAS 
CHOSEN FOR THE MEMORIAL because the 
moss-hung wooded area is typical of 
folk-style life that Foster recreated in 
his songs. And because that point, 
where Federal Highway 41 crosses 
the Suwanee River as it flows out of 
the Okefinokee Swamp of South 
Georgia across northern Florida into 
the Gulf of Mexico, (See page so) 
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Federal Hill, Bardstown, Kentucky, where Foster is said to have composed 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” * Florida children observe Stephen Foster Day. 
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RICHMOND, VA. (RNS)—Rev. John A, McKenry, Jr., pastor of Wesley Memorial 
Methodist Church, rolls up a “mile of dollars” collected in a novel fund-raising 
campaign by the congregation. Totaling $6,400, the fund will be used to pay off 
indebtedness on the church’s $30,000 education building. 











‘ROUND THE WORL 








(From page 7) radio and 
television programs. 

In four short years it has trans- 
formed its assets from a dream into 
$200,000; has financed all its opera- 
tions without deficit, and is now on 
the threshold of a million-dollar ex- 
pansion program. In four years the 
Center has become a recognized leader 
in religious radio. It is now pioneer- 
ing in religious television. 


am FOUNDING MEMBERS 
of the Center included church groups 
representing Presbyterian U. S., Meth- 
odist, United Lutherans, Presbyter- 
ian U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal. 
Other major denominations are now 
being served. 

Under arrangements of the Protes- 
tant Radio Center each denomination 
is given full freedom in developing 
and producing its own programs, us- 
ing facilities of the Protestant Radio 
Center. Each group accepts the time 
schedule mutually agreed upon and 
shares in the work of enlarging the 
various networks of stations. Full de- 
nominational identity on the air is 
made; for example, the Presbyterian 
Series of the Protestant Hour, the 
Methodist Series of the Protestant 
Hour, etc. 
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Tremendous financial benefits have 
been ours as we have entered this 
door with other Protestant groups. 
The five co-operating church bodies 
are now receiving from radio stations 
across America free broadcast time 
for the Protestant Hour—which, if 
purchased at the commercial rate, 
would cost a minimum of $470,000 
yearly, or more than $9000 each week. 

A conservative estimate of the total 
sustaining (free) broadcast time sched- 
uled through the Protestant Radio 
Center outlets is well over one million 
dollars. Added to this could well be 
the programs provided to the Armed 
Forces Radio Service, hospitals, etc. 
It has been estimated that we are co- 
participants in what would be a multi- 
million dollar enterprise if we could 
consider the time given to us at the 
commercial rate such as would be 
charged a profit-making business or- 
ganization. 


Te CENTER HAS NEVER 
CHARGED a penny for a program it has 
supplied to any co-operating station. 
It has never paid a penny for broad- 
cast time. 

Under such arrangements this door 
would not have been opened to Pres- 
byterians had we insisted on going our 
way alone. 

This door can be used for good or 
bad. Hans Fritsche, chief radio opera- 
tor of Hitler’s infamous propaganda 


ministry, died recently. With him 
ended an ugly era in which radio was 
used to the utmost as a diabolical force 
for evil. 

When Hitler and Mussolini were 
ravaging Europe, their first move al- 
ways was to commandeer the radio. 
To listen to other than “Govern- 
ment” radio was high treason, punish- 
able by death. Wherever their dicta- 
torship struck the radio was gagged. 
They had learned that to control mass 
communication media was to control 
the minds of the masses. The door 
was closed to other interests. 

There is no desire on the part of 
our church leaders to control the radio 
or its counterpart, television. We rec- 
ognize, however, that Protestants must 
make greater use of this open door 
than hithertofore has been the case. 
The door has been opened to us by 
the radio and television industry. It 
will be closed only as we allow it to 
be closed by other interests and by 
lack of interest on our part. 


W sar OF THE FUTURE? 
Who knows! The marvelous inven- 
tions of mankind are great to behold. 
New discoveries are being made daily. 
At this writing there comes the story 
of a wrist radio that can pick up 
standard broadcasts within a range of 
40 miles. Pictures on magnetic tape 
are a common topic of conversation. 
One almost fears to enter an area 
where such rapid developments are 
taking place. 

Yet we remind ourselves that the 
Gospel we preach is the “same yester- 
day, today and forever.” And that the 
message of Jesus Christ is a message 
of forgiveness, comfort, and salvation 
that must be given to all men. Ur- 
gency is an issue of the day. ; 

Therefore we face today knowing 
that what we are doing in Brazil we 
can and must do in Mexico, Africa, 
Korea, and other lands. What we are 
doing for 700 radio stations in Amer- 
ica we can just as well do for two 
thousand. And what we have done in 
radio we are now ready to do in tele- 
vision. 

We face the future with confidence 
that whatever the new scientific de- 
velopments tomorrow we will em- 
power them to the glory of God. 

END 





Religion is no more possible without 
prayer than poetry without language, or 
music without atmosphere.—Martineau 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 

Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G 
*Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Lewis, Miss Florence 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
Address: A.P.C.M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric 8. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A.P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Clapp, Mrs. Allen W. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
+Duggan, Miss Adena 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
*+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
Jung, Dr. and mee J.B. 
Kelley, Mr. Ben, J 
Marks, Dr. and * Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
*McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
+Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Moore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
“Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rey. and Mrs. William C. 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
*Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 


(Address: 
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Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P.C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 
*Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
obson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. ibe Franklin 


Jr. 


Moma Station 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
*McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 

McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

*Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c-o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cleveland, Mr. Thomas R. 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
Phipps, Miss Ruth 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charies A. 
Vandergrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Study in England 
(Address: Sunnyside, St. Mary’s Nurses 
Home, Conyngham Road, Victoria 
Park, Manchester 14, England) 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. - (Study) 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. B yron T 
Daugherty, Rev. and a. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de S& Paulo, Brazil) 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 








Bambui Station 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
de Minas, Brazil) 


E. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
*Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 

Carnahan, Miss et 

Coit, Mr. A. B., 

Hopkins, Mr. pe Mrs. David J. 

Romer, Miss Mildred 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Campina Grande 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
(Address: Caixa Postal 337, Campina 
Grande, Parafba, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nanc ; 
Mrs. Wm. G. 


Neville, Rev. an 

Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 


Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Sao Luiz 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 213, So Luiz, 
Maranhio, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8S. 
*Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Smith, Miss Willodene 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
lor, Miss Mary Garland 
he hee ColegiotEvangelico, Agnes 
Gatine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
*Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Araxa Station, 1939 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Ce 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Addre rt Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 


, Est. de Goias, Brasil) 
Ituiutaba 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 


Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
*Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
Hesser, Miss Frances EF. 
Hodges, Miss Vivia 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. 

Minas, Brazil) 


de 


Paracatu, 1942 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Uberlandia, 1932 

Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 


Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 
*Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


China 


FORMOSA 


Hwalien 
ttCurrie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
ttWilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 


Miao Li 

+tMizell, Miss Marguerite 

+tStribling, Miss Frances 

(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Taiwan) 


Taichung 


ttJunkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: Taichung, Taiwan) 


Taipei 
+tArmstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
++Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
+tWilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
+tHamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
ttJunkin, Miss Nettie D. 
ttSells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: No. 11, Lane 114, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Pricotoomety, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(Address: Section 2, Lane 20, House 12, 
North Chung Shan Road, Taipei, 
Taiwan) 


Tamsui 
+tFraser, Miss Gussie 
ttWells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 4 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 
+tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 2 Mackey Street, Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 


—o— 


DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 





*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
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World Missions at Work 





entail 





*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 

*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. H. R. 


“a 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kagawa Station 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Pee, Kagawa Ken, 
Japan 
*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
t{Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
56/8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano Aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Cain, Rev. Benson 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku 
Kobe, Japan 
ttHopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
142 Fukae, Honjo, Cho, Higasbi Nada, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignment. 
eather of missionary children. 
{Associate and short term worker. 


POSTAL 


Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr, 
56-8 Kejime Nishi-Hirano aza, Mikage 
Cho, Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Magruder, Rey. and Mrs. James T. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mclllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 

Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Stewart, Miss Betty J. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

tiTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 

142 Fukae, Honjo Cho, Higashi Nada, 
Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 

Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD 
+i#Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 

Kochi, Japan) 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higasbi P.O., Nagoya. Japan 
*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsugawa Shi, 
Gifu Ken, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, Japan 


—o- 


Korea 


STUDY IN JAPAN 


Brown, Mrs. Thompson 

Pettis, Mrs. E. W. 

(Address: 205; Denenchofu 2 Chome, 
Ohta Ku, Toyko, Japan) 








Crim, Mrs. Keith R. 
Crane, Mrs. Paul 8S. 
(Address: House 137, Gekko Cho, 
Meguro Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
(Address: 1467 Yoyogi Tomigaya-Cho, 
Shibuya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
(Address: 3520 1 Chome, Tamagawa- 
Denenchofu, Setgayaku, Tokyo, Japan 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 

Crane, Dr. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 


Greene, Miss Willie B. 
+Kraakeness, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
*Lindler, Miss Gene N. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

Pettis, Rev. E. W. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B.., Jr. 
*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Brown, Rev. Thompson 
Caslick, Miss Eleanor L. (R.N.) 
*Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
**Cumming, Chaplain Bruce A. 
5th M.P.SVE Co. (Prov.), APO 59 
c/o PM, San Francisco, California 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Mitchel, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and *Mrs. R. K. 
*Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 

*Crane, Miss Janet 
Crim, Rev. Keith R. 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 
Scott, Rev. Jack Brown 


or 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 





RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, 


Japan, and 


Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained ai the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
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Cuernavaca Station, 1938 

Johnson Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal, 23, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, More- 
los, Mexico) 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
*Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,”’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 


*Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 


(Address: Alarcon No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 


Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 


STUDY IN COSTA RICA 


Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
(Address: Escuela de Idiomas Apartado 
2240 San Jose, Costa Rica) 


—o— 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Chalet Louise, Carcarvelos, 
Portugal) 


would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
“a. and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


cents. 


ommercial papers 14 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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Education Board to Meet in New Orleans 
In Oct. ’54; Opens Atlanta Book Store 





MISS VERITA BARNETT is sales 
and merchandising manager of new At- 
lanta Book Store. 

A graduate of Montreat College and 
the Assembly’s Training School, she was 
associated with the Southwestern Branch 
of the Presbyterian Book Store, first as 
Field Representative, and later as super- 
visor of the Educational Department. 

From Dallas, Texas, she went to Ala- 
bama as Sunday School Extension Worker 
and later as assistant to the Regional Di- 
rector, assigned to Alabama. Sixteen 
months of the time she was assistant to 
the Regional Director, the Director’s po- 
sition was vacant and she was unofificially 
Acting Regional Director. On September 
1, 1952, she assumed the position as as- 
sistant to the Regional Director of Flor- 
ida, assigned to St. Johns Presbytery. She 
held this position until she resigned to ac- 
cept the position with the Presbyterian 
Book Store in Atlanta. 


The official Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in its quarterly meeting Oct. 15- 
16 voted to hold the October 1954 
meeting of the Board in New Orleans 
“if the way be clear.” Argument in 
favor of the unprecedented move 
would be that most Board members 
would be in the southern city at that 
time following the big Presbyterian 
Men’s Convention there Oct. 15-17, 
1954. 

The Board confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Paul E. Newey, formerly 
of North Carolina as the manager of 
the new Atlanta Branch Book Store, 
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due to open shortly after the first of 
next year. They also confirmed the 
employment of Miss Verita Barnett, 
now in the office of the Regional Di- 
rector of Christian Education in Flor- 
ida, as merchandising and sales man- 
ager for the Atlanta branch. 

Further evidence of the rapid 
growth of the Church’s book and pe- 
riodical business was seen in a Board 
decision to reply favorably to a com- 
munication from the Dallas Advi isory 
Committee to study a proposal for 
adding two more floors to the Dallas 
Book Store. The Board will seek to 
determine expenses involved in the 
construction of two new floors and 
analyze means of financing the proj- 
ect. The present three-story structure 
was completed two years ago. 





The Board voted to divide the Ar- 
kansas-Missouri region into two re- 
gions and to secure a regional director 
tor each region as soon as possible. 
Most regions already conform to state 
lines, with exception of Texas and 
Oklahoma being one region, Appa- 
lachia being a region (and Synod) 
covering portions of North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia and the pres- 
ent Arkansas-Missouri region. 

The Board voted to name Mrs. 
Mary Helon Child Amacker of 
Shelby, Mississippi, to a post in the 
Department of Christian Vocation, 
where she will handle the expanding 
personnel listing service. Mr. Dallas 
Smith is director of this department of 
the Division of Higher Education. 

Report was made that construction 
was under way on the Board’s new 
Montreat Book Store, to cost approxi- 
mately $43,000. 





DEPARTMEN 


320 TWENTY 





WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—A delegation of ministers called on the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State to make a formal request that it intercede with Italy to prevent 
discrimination against American Protestant mission churches in that country by 
taxation. The group, representing the Church of Christ and the Assemblies of 
God, was led by Giacomo Rosapepe of Rome, attorney for the churches which 
have been subjected to taxation (front, right). Others are: Rev. Billy H. Hood 
(left), Rev. Sam Durrance, and in the rear, Rev. Douglas G. Scott and Rev. 


Donald McAlpine. 
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FOSTER DAY 








(From page 45) is accessible to 
thousands of tourists who converge 
from north, east, and west, and pour 
into Florida each year. 

Complying with charter require- 
ments of the Foster Memorial Com- 
mission the Memorial is kept open, 
without cost, year around. Only a 25¢ 
parking fee for each car is charged 
and that pays for the miles of paved 
road that wind under the pines and 
liveoaks, connecting picnic areas with 
the Museum building. A site has been 
selected for a carillon tower on one 
side of the Memorial park and an am- 
phitheatre for open air concerts is to 
be erected in the next few years on 
the bank of the Suwannee River itself. 

In the three years since the Foster 
Memorial was formally opened the 
steady stream of visitors has justified 
the location. And all concerned have 
been thankful for Foster’s chance se- 
lection of the southern river as a name 
for the most famous of his songs. For 
now it is said: “The Suwannee River 
runs through the hearts of all music 
lovers, wherever they may live.” 


sian. TRIBUTES WILL BE 
pai to Stephen Foster in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where he was born on 
July 4, 1826; and at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, where young Stephen and his 


loved Jane were visiting when “My 
Old Kentucky Home” was born in 
his heart. 

Foster died at the age of 37 in Belle- 
vue Hospital in New York City on 
January 13, 1864. So on this anniver- 
sary date of his death Foster lovers— 
clerks on Fifth Avenue, bondsmen on 
Wall Street, even strap-hangers in the 
impersonal atmosphere of subways— 
will be forgetting the humdrum of 
life as a Foster melody is remembered 
above the drone of familiar routine. 

The worn purse with its 37 cents, 
and the scrap of paper with its pos- 
sible song title, which were the tan- 
gible possessions of Stephen Foster 
when he died, have become a legacy 
of enduring value to all “dear friends 
and gentle hearts” who love his songs. 
Compound interest on Foster’s slight 
assets will be paid in full on Stephen 
Foster Day—January 13. END 


Reports Record World 
Demand For Bibles 


NEW yorK—The demand for Bibles 
is the greatest in world history and 
far outstrips the supply, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society was told at its 137th 
annual meeting here. 

“Never before has there been such 
a demand for this message of life,” 
said Dr. Eugene A. Nida, the Bible 
Society’s secretary for translations. He 
has just returned from a 15-month 
round-the-world trip, during which 
he visited 30 countries on five con- 





People Benefit by Prohibition in India 


The State of Madras (India) has made an inquiry into the results of 
the prohibition policy. In general, it was a survey of the social, economic 
and moral effects of prohibition of intoxicating liquors on the ex-addicts 


and their families. 


The inquiry covered 8,363 families, comprising 6,814 in rural sections, 


tinents and assisted with dozens of 
new translations and revisions of exist- 
ing editions. 

“Not only is there a demand for 
more Bibles, but for more easily under- 
stood ones,” Dr. Nida said, adding 
that “there are more revisions of the 
Bible going on now than at any other 
time in the history of Christendom.” 

He revealed that some part of the 
Bible has now been translated into 
languages that 90 per cent of the 
world’s population can understand. 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 


The following will interest you and 
your readers: The famous song, “Jesus 
Loves Me, This I Know,” was writ- 
ten by Susan Warner (according to 
Burke and Howe’s American Authors 
and Books 1640-1940); and Susan 
Warner’s beloved book. The Wide, 
Wide World, was published recently 
in London, carefully abridged, with 
illustrations of winsome charm, a cen- 
tennial edition. This book is distrib- 
uted by the British Book Centre, Inc., 
122 East 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
$2.00. 

The best thing that happened to me 
as a child was that I read Wide, Wide 
World and it led me to long to be- 
come a Christian. 

Yours truly, 

(MIss) J. CRAWFORD 
326 W. Park Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


P. S. Susan Warner was a Presbyterian. 


Dear Editor: 


It is always with very great interest 
that I read the PresBpyTERIAN SURVEY, 
and I can tell you that it is certainly 
one of the best papers I receive (and 


1,049 in cities, and 500 in the city of Madras. In the rural area surveyed, 
almost exactly 10 per cent, were addicts; in the urban areas it was 11 
per cent. In the pre-prohibition days the average amount spent on drink 
was 17 per cent of the family income. Under prohibition the amount 
spent for food has increased 20 per cent. The families are now spending 
nearly three times as much as before on such items as coffee, tea, and 
amusements. Expenditure for illicit liquor seems to be very small. The 
survey concluded: “The introduction of prohibition has helped the ex- 
addict to feed and clothe himself and his family better as a result of the 
saving of a substantial part of his income formerly spent on drink. There 
has been an increase in expenditures for such items as sinking of wells, 
improvements to land and houses, purchase of work animals, etc. This 
beneficial trend took place in spite of a rapid rise in the cost of living and 
poor crop conditions.—“Alliance News” (London), Mar.-Apr., 1953. 


I receive many of them!). It is well 
informed and well edited, and its pres- 
entation is really first class. 
REV. MARCEL PRADERVAND, D.D. 
Executive Secretary 
World Presbyterian Alliance 
Geneva, Switzerland 





Prayer is the key to perfection and 
the sovereign good. It is the means of 
delivering us from every vice and ob- 
taining us every virtue. For the one great 
means of becoming perfect is to walk in 
the presence of God—Madame Guyon 
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Texas Synod Adds 
Two New Agencies 


The Synod of Texas added two 
new agencies to those that they al- 
ready support at the September meet- 
ing of the Synod in Highland Park 
Church, Dallas. Approved for its first 
year of operation was the Child Place- 
ment Agency whose offices will be 
located in Dallas. Reactivated after a 
dormant period was the Presbyterian 
Foundation. 

The Child Placement Agency Board 
of Trustees has worked closely with 
state agencies of its type. When a 
qualified director is employed, the 
Agency will begin the procedures 
relevant to placing children in homes 
which apply for them. Money has 
been provided for operation in 1953- 


54. 
Dr. Hubert Hopper, former pastor 


of Memorial Oaks Church, Houston, 
will serve as director for the Presby- 
terian Foundation, which will be em- 
powered to receive funds, administer 
them, and distribute them to Synod’s 
agencies. 

Mr. L. R. Klein, elder in the High- 
land Park Church of Dallas, was 
elected moderator of the Synod. 

A budget of $942,985 was adopted, 
representing an increase of 7.8 per 
cent over the 1952-53 budget. 

The revised Standing Rules pre- 
sented at the 1952 Synod meeting were 
approved with a few minor changes. 
A Manual of Operation to supplement 
the Standing Rules was presented and 
approv ed as a guide for this year, sub- 
ject to approval at the 1954 Synod 
meeting. 

Dr. Cecil Lang, executive secretary 
of the Dallas Presbytery, was elected 
moderator-nominee. 


Virginia Synod Recommends 
Unsegregated Conferences 


Unsegregated conferences at the 
Virginia Synod’s Massanetta Springs 
are expected next summer. By unani- 
mous action, the synod at its recent 
meeting recommended that the board 
of trustees of Massanetta Springs per- 
mit unsegregated conferences. 

The recommendation came from 
the Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, which,is composed of 21 min- 
ister and lay members. Dr. W. B. Sul- 
livan is regional director of Christian 
Education for the Synod of Virginia. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. (RNS)—Ceremony marks first shipment of vitamins sent to 
Japan’‘s flood stricken areas through Church World Service. Left to right: Rev. W. B. 
Murdoch, rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Lomita Park, and Rev. Frank L. 
Fesperman, pastor of the First Evangelical and Reformed Church, both members of 
CWS's California committee; and S. Enomoto, Japanese vice-consu! in San Francisco. 


At present there are four Negro 
Presbyterian, U.S., churches in Vir- 
ginia, and another is about to be or- 
ganized in Norfolk. 


Synod of Florida 
Sponsors Radio Program 


The Synod of Florida voted to 
sponsor a fourteen-week radio pro- 
gram to be heard throughout the State 
from Christmas to Easter 1954 with 
Rev. Stephen T. Harvin as preacher. 
Also at its recent annual meeting the 
synod directed its moderator, Rev. 
C. U. Leach, to appoint a committee 
to study and recommend necessary di- 
visions within the Presbyteries of St. 
Johns, Florida, and Suwannee. Rev. 
A. W. Rideout is Publicity Clerk. 


$100,000 Gift 
To Agnes Scott 


Bequests of common stock complet- 
ing a $100,000 gift to Agnes Scott Col- 
lege were included in the will of the 
late Mrs. John B. Waterman, filed in 
Mobile, Alabama, probate court. 

Mrs. Waterman, an alumna of 
Agnes Scott, had made previous gifts 
in an agreement to endow a chair of 
speech at the Decatur college. She was 
the widow of the founder of Water- 
man Steamship Corporation. 





A $25,000 pipe organ will be pre- 
sented to the Protestant Radio Center 
in Atlanta by the Episcopal Province 
of Sewanee, it was announced. 
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Raynard Arehart reports on the Church at work in Brazil. Dr. D. J. Cumming, educational secretary, presided at the Institute. 


Refresher 


ISSIONARIES, like the rest of us, sometimes need a refresher course. 

Each summer such an opportunity to receive a spiritual and men- 

tal “shot in the arm” is afforded those temporarily home from 
foreign fields—through an Institute for Furloughed Missionaries sponsored 
by the Board of World Missions. Besides attending classes in which they 
are brought up to date on the world-wide situation, the missionaries them- 
selves get a chance to report on their work in the field. Meeting simul- 
taneously with the Appointees’ School and just previous to the World 
Missions Conference, the Institute also provides opportunity for mission- 
aries to meet their new colleagues and to become acquainted with persons 
on the home front who are vitally interested in missions. These 1953 pic- 
tures on the Assembly conference grounds at Montreat give an idea of 


the “busy-ness” and the pleasure of the Institute. 





Two ex-China missionaries—Dr. Price, mod- 
erator of the Assembly, and Dr. Lancaster, 
assistant to Dr. Fulton at the Nashville Board. 
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Some of the missionaries took the occasion of the Institute to 
bring items of interest and beauty to the various display rooms in 
the World Mission Building. Rev. and Mrs. Homer Spencer arrange 
the many lovely things from Mexico. The Spencers serve at Morelia 
Station. 


DTHE WORLD 


Informal sessions during the “coke break’ took place with regu- 
larity. Three vocations are represented by these Congo missionaries: 
printing, John Vass; building, Frank Vandegrift; preaching, David 
McLean and Hoyt Miller. Others carry on in the field while these 
are on furlough. 





Missionaries on furlough from eight countries gather in the World 
Mission Building at Montreat, North Carolina. Purpose is to dis- 
cover what the home Church is thinking and how they may con- 
tribute to an understanding of the “Life and Task of the Church 
Around the World.” 


Missionaries met together by countries and by field responsibilities. 
Among those in medical work were Dr. and Mrs. David Seel, Korea; 
Rev. James McAlpine, Japan; Mrs. Earl King, Jr., Congo; Miss 
Eleanor Caslick, Miss Janet Talmage, and Dr. Herbert Codington, 
all of Korea. 





William Washburn, of Congo, and Douglas Charles, of Brazil, were 
two of the evangelistic missionaries who consulted together con- 
cerning problems and plans in their mutual vocation and their 
respective countries. Washburn has returned to Africa, while 
Charles is still in the U.S. 


JANUARY, 1954 


Once a missionary always a missionary! With Miss Katherine Peck 
of Brazil is Mrs. C. Darby Fulton, who served in Japan until her 
husband was called to serve on the Board, Ars. Raymond Womel- 
dorf and Mrs. Frank Price, both “grounded” because of the Com- 
munist occupation of China. 
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Twice the Amount Given 
To Churches Goes for TV 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—Americans spent 
almost twice as much on television in 
1952 as they did in supporting their 
churches. 

This is disclosed by the annual De- 
partment of Commerce report on con- 
sumer expenditures released here. 

Americans are estimated to have 
contributed $1,296,000,00c0 to churches 
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and religious organizations in 1952, an 
all-time record—almost $25,000,000 a 
week. 

However, during the same period 
they spent $2,234,000,000 on television 
sets and an additional $476,000,000 to 
keep their television and radio sets in 

epair. 

For the first time in recent histucy, 
Americans gave more to churches, by 
a small margin, than they spent at- 
tending movie theaters. This was ac- 
complished by both an increase in 
church contribution and a reduction 
in movie attendance. The movies took 
in $1,134,000,000 in 1952 


Texas Steel Plant 
Appoints Chaplain 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Spreading of the 
industrial chaplaincy idea in the 
Southwest was evidenced here with 
the announcement that the Rev. James 
W. Workman, local Methodist min- 
ister, has been named chaplain of a 
steel plant in Lone Star, Texas. 

Dr. Workman, pastor of a North 
Little Rock church and chaplain of 
the Veterans’ Hospital here, said he 
has been “put on the payroll” of the 
Lone Star Steel Co. to be available 
for consultations with its workers, 
help them contact area churches, and 
to conduct Protestant services in a 
chapel to be built on the company 
grounds. 


Welfare Department to Consult 
Religious Groups on Social Security 


WASHINGTON, D.c.—A spokesman for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare told Religious News 
Service here that representatives of 
various religious denominations would 
be consulted on the Administration’s 
plan to exend social security coverage 
on a voluntary basis to clergymen. 

The announcement followed Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s message asking 
Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act to cover seven new occupational 
groups, including clergymen. 
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New Family Worship 
Film Forthcoming 


Details of four new pictures, includ- 
ing a $41,000 sound film outlining the 
principles of family worship, were dis- 
cussed at the initial meeting of the 
newly-elected Board for Audio-Visual 
Aids of the Lutheran Church Synod 
of Missouri. The two-day session was 
held at the offices of Concordia Pub- 
lishing House in St. Louis. 

The four-reel film on family wor- 
ship is being produced in Hollywood. 
The other three pictures authorized 
by the group are documentaries on 
Lutheran mission work in Japan, the 
Philippines, and Latin America. 


Presbyterian Meeting 
Gets Protestant Unity Plea 


UTRECHT, THE NETHERLANDS—Pleas 
that Protestants throughout the world 
unite to end church divisions were 
voiced by many speakers at a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Section of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and 
Reformed Church held in nearby 
W oudschoten. 

Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president 
of Maryville (Tenn.) College and 
secretary of the Alliance’s Western 
Section, urged that the Alliance un- 
dertake “a serious study of the divi- 
sions of Protestantism in various coun- 
tries to determine whether they are 
justified by conditions.” 

Representatives of 25 Churches 
holding the Presbyterian System in 
various countries outside the western 
hemisphere attended the meeting. 


German Evangelical Rally 
Gets Government Contribution 


BERLIN—West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer interrupted his elec- 
tion campaign to present a 200,000 
mark ($50,000) government contri- 
bution to the Praesidium of the 
Evangelicial Church Day movement 
(DEKT) at Hamburg. 

The money will help pay for ac- 
commodations in Hamburg of the 10,- 
ooo delegates who came from the 
Soviet Zone for the five-day rally. 

Chancellor Adenauer, a Roman 
Catholic, told DEKT leaders that 
“when Christians are in the midst of 
a fight against materialism, there 
should be only one rivalry among 
the Christian confessions, namely, that 
in the field of neighborly love.” 
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Eminent Theologians to Conduct 1954 


Town and Country Pastors’ Institute 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, will be 
host January 25-28, to the first Town 
and Country Pastors’ Institute for 
1954. Dr. Calvin Schnucker, professor 
of Practical Theology and the Rural 
Church, Dubuque Theological Semi- 
nary, will be the chief speaker. 

The Institute is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Seminary, the Com- 
mission on Town and Country Work 
of the Virginia Methodist Conference, 
and the Town and Country Church 
Department of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. Dr. James M. Carr, sec- 
retary of the latter department, has 
announced that the entire program for 
the Institute has been completed 
through co-operation with Rev. C. 
Ralph Arthur, executive secretary of 
the Methodist’s Virginia Commission. 

Town and country pastors of the 
Presbyterian Synods of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Appa- 
lachia, and the corresponding Metho- 
dist Conferences are being invited. 
The Institute opens 6:00 P.M. January 
25, and closes 11:30 A.M., January 28. 

Dr. Schnucker will speak at each of 
the three evening sessions. The morn- 
ing sessions of the Institute will be 
built around the theme of “Our Men 
in Christian Service.” “Enlisting and 
Training Our Men” will be the sub- 
ject for the first morning’s discussion, 
with Dr. S. J. Patterson, director of 
Men’s Work, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., and the Rev. A. B. Berry, Jr., 
chairman of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Town and Country Work in 
Virginia, as leaders. Both men are 
from Richmond. 

The Methodist pastor of Danville, 
Va., the Rev. A. E. Acey, and Colonel 
C. M. McMurray, Presbyterian -lay- 
man of Lewisburg, W.Va., will lead 
the second morning’s discussion, on 
“Our Men and Evangelism.” The final 
morning’s subject will be “Our Men 
and Stewardship,” with the Rev. Mel- 
vin Trower, pastor of the Accomac, 
Va., Methodist Church, and Mr. Brad- 
ley Ward, member of the Assembly’s 
Men’s Council of Fordtown, Tenn., as 
leaders. 

Afternoon sessions offer interest 
groups for the pastors attending the 
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Institute. The Rev. A. W. Potts, pas- 
tor of the Huntington Court Metho- 
dist Church, Roanoke, Va., will lead a 
group on Visual Aids. The Rev. J. T. 
Barham, pastor-director of the Pilot 
Mountain Larger Parish, Francisco, 
N.C., of the Presbyterian Church; the 
Rev. A. B. Berry, Jr.; and the Rev. 
J. C. B. McLaughlin, resident minister 
of the Old Providence Rural Parish, 
Keswick, Va., of the Presbyterian 
Church, will lead the Inter-Church 
Co-operation interest group. Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Lutton, minister of music at 
Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, will head the Church Mu- 
sic group. 

Exhibits are also planned, Dr. Carr 
states, on church architecture, books 
on the rural church and rural life, and 
the American Bible Society. The Rev. 
O. V. Caudill, secretary of the De- 
partment of Church Architecture, 
Presbyterian Church; Dr. Connolly 
Gamble, librarian of Spence Library, 
Union Seminary; and the Rev. I. S. 
McElroy of the ABS, will be in charge 
of these exhibits, and will be present 
for personal conferences in each field. 





Our mistake... 


In the November issue story, 
“Our 2000 Children,” Survey 
listed the wrong person as the 
superintendent of Vera Lloyd 
Presbyterian Home, at Monti- 
cello, Arkansas. The very capa- 
ble and highly esteemed superin- 
tendent is Rev. Jerry Newbold, 
as we well knew but somehow 
failed to indicate. The Fditors. 











Davidson Faculty Member Pens 
New History of World War | 


DR. SAMUEL R. SPENCER, JR., assistant 
to the president of Davidson College, 
is the author of a new book, “Decision 
for War, 1917,” which will be released 
this week. 

Dr. Spencer, who also serves on the 
Davidson faculty as a member of the 
history department, deals with Amer- 
ican public opinion before World 
War I and the key factors which in- 
fluenced opinion against Germany. 

He cites the sinking of the Cunard 
liner, Laconia, and the famous Zim- 
merman Telegram as the two major 
events which led to unfavorable 
reaction toward the Central Powers. 

The noted Yale historian, Dr. 
Charles Seymour, wrote the foreword 
for “Decision for War, 1917.” 





throughout the world! 


Jesus Christ. 





“Christian World-View’’ 


In approving a Church Program emphasis for 1954, the General 
Assembly has urged every congregation to develop programs and ac- 
tivities which will help persons to develop a “Christian world-view.” 

In their efforts to assist congregations in the promotion of this em- 
phasis, Boards and Agencies of the General Assembly will be includ- 
ing in their materials contents and suggestions which will be helpful 
to congregational leaders, as they strive to provide this emphasis. 

A “Christian world-view” is of basic importance! The very mission 


of the Church has always required Christians to proclaim the Gospel 


Life, in our day, indicates quite clearly the need of the world for 
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Student Center in Formosa 


By MARGARET SELLS 


Missionary in Formosa 


ee MOST DREADED DAY 
OF THE YEAR .. . maybe of a lifetime 
. .. has just became history for 8,404 
Chinese students who took entrance 
examination required of all who seek 
what we call “higher education.” Some 
of the unhappy aspirants worked 
themselves into a state of hysteria or 
impending nervous collapse. But now 
it is all over! The Survival of the 
Fittest will be known by public proc- 
lamation the end of August when 
the woefully small proportion of 1000 
who survived the entrance examina- 
tions will enter the National Univer- 
sity of Taiwan to begin a college edu- 
cation! 

Hardly one of these potential young 
leaders of China is untouched by suf- 
fering . . . past or present. Some have 
felt the lash of the former Japanese 
overlords; many have shuddered under 
bombs, U.S. bombs, raining from the 
skies. There are those who have heard 
the dreaded knock on the door at 
daylight and have seen father and 
brothers led out to die before a firing 
squad. Others have fled Communism 
on the mainland, perhaps alone, with 
family and friends left behind 
sealed off from all communication. 
So here they are, studying . . . hoping, 
and preparing to return to the main- 
land to liberate dear ones and fellow 
countrymen from a life daily becom- 
ing more intolerable and brutish. 


, oa BLOOD, SWEAT, AND 
TEARS FACE ALL OF YOUNG CHINA! They 
are courageous and eager, these young 
men and women in whom Free China 
is investing her best efforts. 

But sometimes when we look at 
them their guard is down. This is 
when they are really facing reality. 
Then there is a questioning look in 
their eyes and a bewildered expression 
on their faces, and it is because there 
is one thing they lack. I can best il- 
lustrate it by recounting a short, typi- 
cal conversation with a fine young 
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man who is quite representative of his 
university friends. 

We had been discussing a book on 
the Bible and he stated: “I didn’t like 
the book.” To my query, “Why?” 
he replied, patient with my question, 
“Because no student or professor in 
China today believes in God or the 
Bible.” 

“Quite possibly,” I answered. “This 
is very true because they worship 
their own intellects and conceits. The 
Bible has described them well in say- 
ing ‘the fool has said in his heart, 
there is no God.’ ” 

He looked very surprised at this 
bald statement, and as he seemed for 
the moment speechless, I continued: 
“Can you tell me a single thing that 
atheism has done for the uplift of 
ideals or to relieve the mental and 
physical suffering of humanity?” 

There was no answer. 


: ae APPALLING FACT IS 
THAT ATHEISM has been presented to 
all Young China in capsule form, first 
by Japanese instructors and now their 
own countrymen with the instruc- 
tions, “Take three times a day as 
directed.” The result has been daily, 
unremitting, and unopposed working 
of the drug godlessness which has 


infiltrated the minds and hearts of the 
splendid youth of China. 

Soon I shall be teaching freshman 
English to perhaps 70 of the 1,000 who 
have survived the testing. And in 
addition to this we are building a 
Chinese student center to which to 
invite these 70 and all others who 
desire to come. 

The students, leaving the front gate 
of the University, in four or five 
minutes can walk to the east door of 
our new building. On the east and 
south sides is a piece of land to be 
made into a lawn for outdoor games. 
Upon entering the east door they will 
find themselves in a spacious, sunny 
room with an attracive fireplace in the 
southeast corner, large windows spaced 
at close intervals so that the sun can 
radiate its cheerful light from all 
directions. And looking out from 
those windows they can see the great 
mountains of Taipei, which on three 
sides stand as majestic symbols of 
God’s handiwork. 

Grouped about the room will be 
small tables and comfortable chairs 
for reading and games. These will be 
replaced by folding chairs for Student 
Church on Sunday mornings, Sunday 
night forums, and Bible classes during 
the week. There will also be a little 
lending library and reading nook 
where we hope to place books that 
will entertain and enlighten, but most 
of all, fill that spiritual void neg- 
lected so many years in their lives. 

We have a new piano, too, which 
will add greatly to the worship as well 
as to the fun in our Center. 

We hope soon to have a grand 
opening of the new Student Center 
which will be a center of effort to 
bring to Christ the winsome youth of 
Formosa. END 


The Forgotten New Member 


Francisco, California, has solved the problem of the forgotten 


R* BENJAMIN ApAMs of Trinity Presbyterian Church in San 


new member by following the suggestion of an alert elder. 
Upon extending the right hand of fellowship to the new members, 
Mr. Adams pins a white carnation on each person. 
No embarrassing errors result when the congregation welcomes the 
new brother or sister. There exists no fear of greeting a 30-year mem- 


ber by mistake! 


In Trinity Presbyterian Church no one hears: “I just joined the 
church and not a soul spoke to me. I almost wish I hadn’t joined!” 
Instead, one hears: “I am glad I joined this church—I wonder what I 


can do to help!” 


—MARYLYN LEE. 
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Church of the Month 


HE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN Church of 

Henderson, Kentucky, is a beau- 

tiful Gothic building with art- 
glass windows and stone walls cov- 
ered with ivy. Built in 1893 at the 
corner of Main and Washington 
Streets, it has been a church the mem- 
bers were proud to show visitors— 
except for one thing. Through the 
years, the large basement area left un- 
finished had become an eyesore full 
of the dirt and junk unused rooms 
have a way of accumulating. 


y 


This is a story of how “faith, hope, 
and love” changed a dark, dirty, un- 
used place into light, clean, and beau- 
tiful rooms with many facilities. The 
pastor, Rev. Robert A. Pfrangle, 
writes: “There was faith on the part 
of the officers of the church that the 
congregation would respond to the 
call. There was hope in the hearts of 
many people in this church that one 
day the entire area under the church 
would be usable. There was love in 
the labor and money gifts of the men 
and women who carried on _ the 
project.” 


The story began with the appoint- 
ment of a Rehabilitation Committee, 
who sized up the situation and re- 
ported to the session and diaconate 
how the basement area could be uti- 
lized to fill the need for educational 
and recreational space. After approval 
by the church officers, the plan was 
presented to the congregation in a 
brochure illustrating the improve- 
ments needed and how they could be 
made, with an architect’s drawing and 
the contractors’ estimate of $35,000. 
The plan and estimate included re- 
pairs to the steeple and painting the 
interior and the exterior of the 
church. 


As soon as the congregation had ap- 
proved the plan, the men of the 
church began clearing away the 6o- 
year collection of dirt and junk in the 
basement. Led by Deacon Robert P. 
Marshall, they worked a total of 
around 1,500 hours, on an average of 
two nights a week and on Saturday 
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afternoons. Leveling floors, tearing 
out plaster ceilings, digging out en- 
trance areas, and painting the entire 
downstairs space, the men saved the 
church many hundreds of dollars. 
They were faithfully encouraged and 
supported by the ladies, who served 
lunch or refreshments each time the 
men worked. 

We quote the pastor again, “The 
work of the men is one of the most 
outstanding things which has _ hap- 
pened in the life of this church. All 
over town one could hear, “Those men 
are certainly working down there at 
the First Presbyterian Church!’ . . 
The fellowship which has resulted has 
been a thrilling experience for all.” 


What are the results achieved by all 
this planning and working? On the 
new ground floor level there is a large 
assembly room capable of seating 250 
people for dinner, a kitchen, a sound- 
proof music room, rest rooms, scout 
room, and a large recreational area 
complete with fireplace. In addition, 
the tower and steeple have been re- 
paired, and the interior and exterior 
of the church have been painted. All 
this has been done within the limits 
of $35,000, and in the months between 
November, 1952, and September, 1953. 

Even more important than the ma- 
terial results, the whole congregation 
has been inspired and renewed spirit- 
ually by this fellowship of labor and 
giving. “It has not been the work of 
one man or just a few men, but it has 
been the work of many, many men 
and women, boys and girls talking 
about it, praying for it, working at it, 
and giving to it,” concludes Mr. 
Pfrangle. END 





BEFORE Basement space, intended by builders to be developed 


a rubbish heap through the years. 





ater, became just 


te 


AFTER Same scene pictured above, many months and much hard work later. Sunday 
school rooms have folding walls. 
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THE 
BIBLE 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


ORN IN THE EAsT and clothed in 
B Oriental form and imagery, the 

Bible walks the ways of all the 
world with familiar feet and enters 
land after land to find its own every- 
where. It has learned to speak in 
hundreds of languages to the heart 
of man. It comes into the palace of 
the monarch to tell him that he is a 
servant of the Most High, and into 
the cottage to assure the peasant that 
he is a son of God. 

Children listen to its stories with 
wonder and delight, and wise men 
ponder them as parables of life. It has 
a word of peace for the time of peril, 
a word of comfort for the time of 
calamity, a word of light for the hour 


Church growing 
twice as fast as 
U. S. population 


Church membership in the US., 
excluding territories, has reached an 
all-time high of 92,277,129. Last year’s 
gain, just announced by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., was an unprecedented 
3,604,124, OF 4.1 per cent. 

Church membership gains for the 
year were two and a half times popu- 
lation gains—and twice as high as 
gains recorded for any single previous 
year. 

A new high for the number of local 
churches was reached: 285,277, as 
compared to 284,592 for 1951. A new 
high for the number of clergymen 
having charges is reported: 183,899, as 
against 181,123 for 1951. 

Sunday school enrollments swelled 
to a total of 32,638,879—a one-year 
gain of nearly two million, or a rec- 
ord-breaking 6.4 per cent. 

Protestant and Roman _ Catholic 
church membership gains were vir- 
tually the same, as they have been 
for years past: 3.9 per cent Protes- 
tant, 3.5 Roman Catholic. 


of darkness. Its oracles are repeated in 
the assembly of the people, and its 
counsels whispered in the ear of the 
lonely. 

The wicked and the proud tremble 
at its warnings, but to the wounded 
and penitent it has a mother’s voice. 
The wilderness and the solitary place 
have been made glad by it, and the 
fire on the hearth has lit the reading 
of its well-worn page. It has woven 
itself into our dearest dreams; so that 
love, friendship, sympathy, devotion, 
niemory, and hope put on the beauti- 
ful garments of its treasured speech, 
breathing of frankincense and myrrh. 

No man is poor or desolate who 
has this treasure for his own. When 
the landscape darkens and the trem- 
bling pilgrim comes to the valley of 
the shadow, he is not afraid to enter; 
he takes the rod and the staff of 
Scripture in his hand, he says to his 
friend and comrade: “Good-by, we 
shall meet again”; and, comforted by 
that support, he goes toward the 
lonely pass as one who walks through 
darkness into light. 





Latest phenomenal gains accent an 
upward trend covering the past 50 
years. In 1900, 36 per cent of Ameri- 
cans belonged to a church. In 1910 
and 1920, 43 per cent. In 1930, 47 per 
cent. In 1940, 49 per cent. In 1950, 57 
per cent—with two percentage points 
added since. 

The nation’s top six religious groups 
today are: 


PRC 5 00s. FHSS 54,229,963 
Roman Catholic ........ 30,253,427 
Jewish Congregations 5,000,000 
Eastern Orthodox ...... 2,353,783 
Old Catholic and Polish 

National Catholic ..... 366,956 
BRON sith. sad. ond.) 73,000 


BILL WOULD GIVE TAX 
RELIEF TO MINISTERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Legislation to 
permit ministers to deduct from their 
income tax returns money paid to 
them in lieu of living quarters has 
been introduced in the House by 
Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D.-Ill.). 

The bill, H.R. 4275, was referred to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Mack said that it would equal- 
ize the tax burden for ministers. 
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UNITE IN SONG! 


A school for conductors 


: PROVIDE A TRAINING 
PROGRAM for both choristers and con- 
ductors. To introduce worthy, sacred 
choral literature. To unite in song 
Christian choristers from all evangeli- 
cal churches! 

A church music institute based on 
these aims has been held each year in 
Atlanta’s Central Presbyterian Church 
since 1945. According to the Rev. 
Hubert Vance Taylor, minister of 
music at Central, the institute is the 
South’s outstanding gesture in inter- 
church co-operation. 

Musicians from four states have at- 
tended the institutes. Last year, chil- 
dren’s choirs were emphasized under 
the direction of Mrs. Ruth Krebiel 
Jacobs, founder of the Children’s 
Choristers Guild. For the first time, 
public school children and church 
music people participated together. 
Officials said that the finest possible 
spirit of co-operation was in evidence. 

REQUIRING FOUR FULL DAys, the in- 
stitutes emphasize something different 
each year. In February directors 
worked closely with high school 
choirs under direction of Peter J. 
Wilhousky, acting director of music 
of New York City Schools. Mr. Wil- 
housky began his musical career as a 
boy chorister in the famous Russian 
Cathedral Choir of New York, under 
Ivan T. Gorokhoff. He works in one- 
hour stints and manages to get in six 
hours of directing in one day. 

Sponsored by the Choral Director’s 
Association of Greater Atlanta, the 
institutes have been considered unique 
because teachers and pupils work to- 
gether under one guest director. Al- 
though no group sings more than two 
hours at any one session, they always 
appear reluctant in leaving the re- 
hearsal. This is true of both young 
people and adults. 

The institutes close on Sunday with 
a choral worship service. This in- 
cludes a processional hymn, invoca- 
tion, Scripture reading, nine choir se- 
lections, a hymn-anthem, the benedic- 
tion, and postlude. Three choirs par- 
ticipate in the service. 

Mr. Taylor said the institute has 
become so popular that some dispers- 
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ing of groups may be necessary next 
year. “But we want to go right on 
promoting these aims of the original 
institute,” he said. 

To provide a training medium for 
both choristers and conductors; to in- 
troduce worthy, sacred choral litera- 
ture; to unite in song Christian choris- 
ters from all evangelical churches! 


Plan Renovation 
Of Calvin Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA— Ihe executive com- 
mittee of the Western Section of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance has en- 
dorsed a project for renovation of the 
Calvin Auditorium in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, as a center for alliance activi- 
ties. The idea of restoration was in- 
troduced at a meeting of the Western 
Section at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, last February, and, following 
exploration of the feasibility of the 
project by alliance leaders in Europe 
and approval by the alliance executive 
committee, officers of the Western 
Section will be asked to take steps to 
implement the concurrence of the 
Western Section. 





CHARLOTTE, N.c.—Enrollment in eve- 
ning classes at Queens College has in- 
creased 72 per cent over last year, 
David B. Pugh, director of the adult 
education program, has announced. 
This increase brings the number of 
students in the Evening College to 
299. 








CHOIR 
GOWNS 


Lovely, colorful gowns in all 
styles for all age groups. 
Many rich, appropriate : 
fabrics. Also gowns for Con- 
firmation on rental basis. Ministers Robes, Academic 
Robes. Budaet Plan. Write for complete information. 


Ask for Choir Booklet G42 
Booklet P42 
E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 25-34 


Jackson, Long Island City N.Y. 1908 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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HEARING 


If so, you will be 
happy to know how 
we have improved the 
hearing and relieved 
those miserable head 
noises, caused by ca- 
tarrh of the head, for 
thousands of people 
(many past 70) who 
have used our simple 
Elmo Palliative Home 
Treatment in the past 
16 years. This may be 
the answer to your 

prayer. NOTHING TO WEAR. Here are 
SOME of the symptoms that may likely 
be causing your catarrhal deafness and 
head noises: Head feels stopped up 
from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
worse with a cold. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days. Worse on rainy days. Head noises 
like crickets, bells, whistles, clicking, 
escaping steam or many other sounds. 
If your condition is caused by catarrh 
ot the head, you, too, may likely enjoy 
such wonderful relief as many others 
have reported. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF AND 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 

THE ELMO COMPANY 

DEPT. 4LG1 DAVENPORT, IOWA 


BAD? 
Ar 





American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


cAmeucan 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 
DEPARTMENT 1167 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 

354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 


LEARN AT HOME 
TO HELP THE SICK 


There’s always a demand—at high pay— 
for those skilled in caring for the sick. 
* You can learn in spare time to be a nurse’s 
aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men 
and women, 18-60, High school noi required! Physi- 
cians endorse course; graduates get jobs quickly. Easy 
payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan, 55th year. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept.201 , 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages, 


Name 
City 





State. Age 
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The suggestion of this topic is, of 
course, that Presbyterians have con- 
victions. As, indeed, we do. Among 
other things, we stand for theology 
more than any other great denomina- 
tion of Christendom. This is due to the 
heritage we have from John Calvin. 
To Calvin the world owes the most 
dramatic, the most illuminating, and 
the most systematic theology 

The Presbyterian Churches here 
represented have this common herit- 
age, and we wish to be loyal to this 
heritage, so that it may not only be 
relevant, but the effective 
modern life that it should be. 

I wish to list five points of convic- 
tion, profoundly Presbyterian, to 
which Calvin ascribed, and which I 
believe he got from the Holy Spirit. 

The first relates to the Bible. The 
Bible is the supreme source of the 
knowledge of God. We find there the 
self-disclosure of the living God in 
numerous great events in history. The 
Bible is a book about Jesus Christ and 
the Gospel. Christ is the core of it, 
and the clue to _ its meaning. The 
whole purpose of the Bible is to con- 
front the reader with Jesus Christ. Its 
purpose is that the reader make up his 
mind about whether to accept Jesus 
as his Saviour and Lord, or to reject 
Him. 

The second conviction is about 
God. It is that the sovereign purpose 
of God is the decisive factor in his- 
tory. He is a living God, an active 
God who has related Himself to man’s 
history. This is profoundly important 
in this tragic, modern era. No convic- 
tion is more relevant to the times than 
is this conviction of Presbyterians. 
The deepest thing in the historical 
process is that the living God is form- 
ing a community in history—a fel- 
lowship of the redeemed in Jesus 
Christ. Whatever opposes this in his- 


force in 
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tory will be wrecked. This includes 
the Communist view. The Christian 
community is the community of des- 
tiny. Cultures may wax and wane, and 
civilizations may come and go, but 
this community shall endure and pre- 

vail. If we take our Presbyterian con- 
victions seriously, we can look calmly 
at the most tragic events, because the 
Church will prevail over all vicissi- 
tudes. 





Dr. John A. Mackay 


The third conviction is that the vo- 
cation of man is to be the servant of 
God. No greater question, nor greater 
answer, has ever been set down than 
that in our Catechism: 

“What is the chief end of man?” 

“Man’s chief end is to glorify God, 
and to enjoy Him forever.” 

Manhood and womanhood begin 
when we accept that fact that our 
chief end is to serve God. 

The fourth conviction is regarding 
redemption. Man is redeemed from 
sin when he submits himself to Jesus 
Christ. Human life really begins, man 
is delivered from  self-centeredness, 
when life is given over to Jesus Christ. 


This Presbyterian conviction — has 
within it the solution to the deepest 
problems of the selfish human heart. 

The fifth conviction is regarding 
the Church. The Christian Church is 
the instrument for the redemptive will 
of Christ. The Church cannot be the 
end in itself, but must be subservient, 
as in the case of a body, to its Head. 
Unity of body and Head must be a 
fact. Unity must be a dynamic unity. 
So the whole answer to the question 
of unity between these three churches 
must lie in whether it is Christ’s will 
that we be united. No other considera- 
tion is of the slightest importance 
compared with this. 


Arkansas-Tennessee-Mississippi 
Area to Join CROP Appeal 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE—A committee 
of denominational representatives, 
farm and civic leaders convening here 
at the Y.W.C.A. invited the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP) to 
include the tri-state area—Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi—in plans 
for CROP’s 1954 nationwide appeal 
for food for overseas relief. 

The invitation was formally pre- 
sented to CROP’s natioua! director, 
the Rev. John D. Metzler of Elkhart, 
Indiana, who attended the meeting. 
Support of the resolution was voiced 
by Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, executive 
director of Church World Service, 
New York. CROP is a program of 
CWS. 

Denominations expected to partici- 
pate in the permanent committee in- 
clude Disciples of Christ, Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Presby terian U.S.A., 
Presbyterian U.S., United Presbyte- 
rian, Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian, Congregational Christian, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed, Methodist 
Protestant Episcopal, and Baptist. 


Bible Society 
Honors Seven 

NEW yorK—A Japanese layman who 
retired recently after devoting forty 
years to the cause of the Bible was 
among seven persons elected honor- 
ary members of the American Bible 
Society at its 137th annual meeting 
here. 

Mr. Toyojiro Tanaka, who at the 
time of his retirement was vice-sec- 
retary general of the Japan Bible So- 
ciety, was lauded as “precise in busi- 
ness, wise in counsel, unswervingly 
loyal to the service of Christ.” 
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Chaplaincy Called a “Strategic 


Opportunity for Spiritual Ministry.” 


The military chaplaincy is described 
asa “strategic opportunity for a spirit- 
ual ministry” in a special statement 
issued by eight Protestant seminary 
instructors following a recent con- 
ference in the Office of the Chief of 
Army Chaplains in the Pentagon. The 
statement, released by the Department 
of the Army, declares: 


As a group of Protestant semi- 
nary professors we feel a deep con- 
cern to develop in the coming gen- 
eration of ministers and religious 
leaders a greater sense of obligation 
to our country. That there is a 
crisis is generally recognized; that 
this crisis is fundamentally ideo- 
logical and spiritual must also be 
emphasized. Since there is every 
possibility that this situation will 
continue, even to the threat of 
further warfare, we, as ministers, 
feel the concern of American par- 
ents for an adequate spiritual minis- 
try to the men and women in the 
armed forces, as well as to the fam- 
ilies of military personnel. 

At the invitation of the Chief 
of Chaplains of the United States 
Army, we, as World War II chap- 
lains, have been privileged to dis- 
cuss with each other and with the 
Chiefs of Chaplains of the armed 
forces, the numerous problems in 
the extension of this sense of respon- 
sibility. Moved by this concern we 
represent schools which consider 
or have voluntarily introduced elec- 
tive courses of orentation for pros- 
pective chaplains and other inter- 
ested students. As a result of our 
experiences and in line with the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Religion and Wel- 
fare in the Armed Forces, we re- 
spectfully suggest to Protestant 
seminaries, ministerial students, and 
pastors: 


1. That the military chaplaincy be 
considered as a strategic oppor- 
tunity for a spiritual ministry; 

2. That a pastor’s responsibility to 
serve military personnel and their 
families receive renewed empha- 
Sis; 

3. That earnest consideration be 
given to the initiation of courses 
of orientation for prospective 
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chaplains by qualified and experi- 
enced instructors in our semi- 
naries; 

4. And that we reaffirm to our na- 
tion our complete dependence 
upon God as revealed in the 
person and work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Agnes Scott Lecture 
Program Announced 


Announcement of lectures and pub- 
lic events at Agnes Scott College for 
the 1953-54 session is made by Presi- 
dent Wallace Alston. 

Robert Frost, eminent American 
poet, will pay his annual visit to Agnes 
Scott in January, the date not yet de- 
termined. Also in January will come 
Yale philosophy professor, F. S. C. 
Northrop, as a visiting scholar under 
the Univ ersity Center program. 

Moliere’s comedy “The Miser” will 
be presented February 6 in Presser 
Hall by the University Players under 
the sponsorship of the Agnes Scott 
Lecture Association. 

The annual Religious Emphasis 
Week services will be led February 
15-19 by Dr. A. T. Mollegen, profes- 
sor of Christian Ethics at Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Peter Marshall, an Agnes Scott 
graduate and author of “A Man Called 
Peter,” will address students and fac- 
ulty in chapel April 2. 

Commencement speaker will be 
President Katharine McBride of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Visiting scholars expected at un- 
announced dates are psychology pro- 
fessor Frank A. Beach of Yale, eco- 
nomics professor Albert Gailord Hart 
of Columbia University, and Dr. Mark 
Schorer, professor of English at the 
University of California. 








Fe Christian 
Viewpoint 


LOUIS ¢. LaMOTTE 


The Department of the Bible 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Some people give as their excuse for 
remaining out of the Church the fact 
that there are hypocrites in the 
Church. Sometimes what appear to us 
as faults in our brother men are really 
scars—scars left by hard-fought bat- 
tles against temptation. If we knew all 
the facts we would often be more 
ready to sympathize than to blame. 
However, when all is said and done, 
we are not responsible for our broth- 
er’s hypocrisy. We are only responsi- 
ble for our own lives. “So then each 
one of us shall give account of himself 
to God.” (Romans 14:12 Asv.) 

Just suppose there were a little 
church somewhere which was made 
up of perfect people. Everyone was 
free of all faults and everyone did 
everything good a person could do. 
Really now, do you think they would 
let you join that church? I’m sure if 
they took me in they would no longer 
have a perfect church! The Church is 
made up of people who confess thay 
they are sinners who have accepted 
God’s grace and forgiveness and wh 
constantly need the help of the Spirit 
of God to keep on the way of life. 
Each should seek to help the other. 
“Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave it- 
self unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 
but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” (I 
Corinthians 13:4-7 ASv.) 








IT IS NOT WHAT the best men do, but what they are, that con- 
stitutes their truest benefaction to their fellow-men. Certainly in our 
own little sphere it is not the most active people to whom we owe the 
most; it is the lives like the stars, which simply pour down on us the 
calm light of bright and faithful being, up to which we look, and out 
of which we gather the deepest calm and courage.—Phillips Brooks. 

















COLLEGE 





BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


Announcing four (4-yr.) competitive scholar- 
ships of $2800 ($700 renewable annually). 
Applications due Feb. 8, 1954. Write for de- 
tails. Fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in 
nursery school ed. Catalogue. 

Mary Baldwin College 

eect S, Staunton, Va. 


“Education has inn eanena: her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALL Scott Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Co-educational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 


i year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (49 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 

tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 

Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 

and tuition $730. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, S. 

Now pgeeding, Da 1 997 of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and ELOR of SCIENCE 
Pible Rete in the Curriculum 
For information. write: 
sAeust BURNEY HAY, President 

. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
AT MEMPHIS 


COEDUCATIONAL 
A four-year liberal arts college offering a 
choice of courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 
Schools of law, medicine, dentistry, engineer- 


ing, and theology regard with highest favor 
Southwestern’s preprofessional training. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


Write for information 


MEMPHIS 


Tennessee 


SOUTHWESTERN AT 
Memphis 12, 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 

ness course. Preparatory department with grades 

11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH Caro.ina 


~ Educational 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 





Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 
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| Missionary says 
| church union would 


aid work in Iran 


Rev. William McElwee Miller, serv- 
ing since 1919 as a missionary from 
the Northern Presbyterian Church in 
Iran (Persia), even though a member 
of the Southern Church (Lexington 
Presbytery ), voiced a word for church 
union recently as he sailed for Iran 
after a furlough in this country. 

“Never have I seen anything either 
in the theology or the organization 
of the Northern Church that made it 
difficult for me, a conservative evan- 
gelical Christian, to work in harmony 
with the missionaries of that Church 
in Iran;” said Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller pleads for a united church 
on the basis that it could more effec- 
tively win the 300 million Moslems 
to Christianity than can the USA 
Church alone, and that “such union 
would bring to the US Church a 
greatly enlarged missionary outlook 
and opportunity.’ 

Parenthetically, he points up some 
interesting facts about the Moslem 
faith: 

“It is generally known that the task 
of evangelizing Moslems is a slow and 
difficult one. They admit that Jesus 
was born of the Virgin Mary, but 
deny that He is the Son of God. They 
profess faith in Him as a great prophet, 


| but deny that He is the only Saviour 


| hammed by the Angel Gabriel. This 


of men, asserting that Mohammed is 
greater than He. They deny that 
Jesus died on the cross, saying that 
another was crucified by mistake in 
His place, and that Jesus was taken 
alive to heaven. They expect Jesus 
to come again at the end of the world, 
not to judge the world but to force 
all men to accept Islam as the true 
religion. They believe in one God, 
but deny that Allah is a Father. And 
they look for truth and guidance not 
to the Bible, which they claim has 
been abrogated by God, but to the 
Koran, which they believe to be the 
very Word of God, dictated to Mo- 


false system which denies all the 
great truths of the Gospel has for 


| the past thirteen centuries defied the 


| Church of Jesus 


Christ, and the 


| Church has done but little to meet 


the challenge.” 
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Simplified Statement 
Of Plan of Union Requested 


The Inter-Board Adult Council re- 
cently requested the preparation of 
guidance material and simplified state- 
ment of the Plan of Union. IBAC is 
an agency which co-ordinates all edu- 
cational work for adult members of | 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. It meets 
semiannually. In addition to the above 
request, made to the Permanent Com- | 
mittee on Co-operation and Union, it 
directed the preparation of a brief 
statement of Presbyterian beliefs, to 
be made available in printed form to 
all churches and members. 


Pastor Gives Cherry Trees to ICU 


In a novel “turnabout” situation, the 
Rev. Dr. John A. MacLean, Pastor of | 
the Ginter Park Presbyterian Church | 
in Richmond, Virginia, recently con- | 
tributed a gift in money to the new | 
International Christian University in 
Japan for the purchase of an avenue 
of Japanese Cherry Trees to be | 
planted on the ICU campus at Mitaka. 
Each of the trees will bear a metal 
tag with the name of a personal friend 
of the MacLeans. Dr. MacLean is a | 


member of the Board of Directors of | 
the Japan International Christian Uni- | 


versity Foundation, Inc., in New York. 


New Insurance Company 
Favors Nondrinker 


A reward for the nondrinking driver 


is the basis of the newly organized | 


Central Security Mutual 
Company with home offices now lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

Central Security Company has been 
formed to sell automobile insurance to 
the nondrinkers only. Because present 
insurance statistics reveal that a large 
percentage of major tragedies involv- 
ing high costs are caused by drinking 
driv ers, the Central Security Company 
finds that it is actually possible to in- 
sure the selected insurees at much 
lower premiums. Premiums will be 
progressively lowered if the select 
group enlisted hold their accident 
costs below the predicted rates. 

Planning to sell anywhere in the 
United States with a low cost direct 
mail program, the Central Security 
Mutual Insurance Company will offer 
all types of auto insurance up to and 
including $100,000 to $300,000 bodily 
injury liability coverage. Claim serv- 
ices will be handled by a well known 
national claim adjusting company. 
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At right: First Presbyterian Church 


Wilton, N. D. 
Church groups from every state have written 
us expressing their pride and pleasure in 
these keepsake plates. 





Every Church member 
will want one! 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church and 
decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ Church history printed on 
back of plates at no extra charge 


These lovely commemorative plates 
picture your Church or Chancel in 
permanently fired single or multi- 
color ceramics, Historical data is 
printed and fired on back of plate. 

Churches throughout the country 
have written us about the success of 
these plates. A plate in the home of 


ah CSS 4 


dant? 
My 















@ ideal for commemorations, anniversaries, dedications 


each member reflects pride in the 
Church and support for worthy proj- 
ects. Plates are ideal for bazaars and 
other events, make wonderful gifts 
for friends and loved ones. 


For sample plates and full details, 
write: 


ORLD WIDE Ari Studios 


Covington 25, Tennessee 











no detail too small... 


No purpose too high / 





N CHURCH ...WHICITA FALLS 
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L. L. SAMS AND SONS "Wace, Tent” 
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Brochures Furnished without Cost or Obligation 


Conant world-wide 


task in the contemporary world 


is something we ought to be 


excited about 
and something 
in which every Christian 


ve 
must share 
from That the World May Know, 
by Charles W. Ranson 


OH can share in this one great fellowship in Christ which encircles the globe—not 
only :‘through your prayers and your gifts, but through a knowledge of the world- 
wide Church. 


Read this thrilling and tremendous story in these 
books for every age group. 





These books are ADULTS Where’er the Sun, by Samuel Hugh Moffett 
available from Where There Is Life . . . , edited by Leslie C. Sayre 


Board of World Missions 
Béx 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. YOUNG PEOPLE Where’er the Sun, by Samuel Hugh Moffett 


al PIONEERS The Church We Cannot See, by Nelle Morton 


Presbyterian Book Stores 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. JUNIORS Many Hands in Many Lands, by Alice Geer Kelsey 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
PRIMARIES The Round Window, by Elizabeth C. Allstrom 











KINDERGARTEN Nursery Book Satchel 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 





